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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


In the early part of the Queen’s reign a story 
was current qin Her Maseee once asked the 
iin of boots he was 


Majesty exclaimed. ‘‘ Where, I should like to 
know, would they find a pair of Wellingtons ? " 
Soe) dase (HC * sae Dioedsl 
QA uirTTxs girl, seven, was longing for a 
bicycle so ag Ss she prayed earnestly for 
Her parents, knowing this, and 
the time what to give her as a 
bought her a tricycle, which, 
when presented to her, brought forth the fol- 
lo exclamation, “‘ O Lord, is it possible you 
don’t know the difference between a bicycle and 
a tricycle?” 


one daily. 
wondering at 
birthday present, 


x  * 


Sar Aunt Sophia, whose wearied feet found 
themselves on the pavement of the Avenue de 
What's French 
for ‘ engaged,’ Alice?” Answered Alice, who 
at home is considered quite charmingly pro- 
ficient in the language: ‘ ian cé, dear!” “Oh, 
yes. Cocher! Etes-vous fiancé! Je vous 
prends.” And the cocher said quietly to him- 
self: ‘ Et moi qui suis pére de famille, encore. 
Etonnantes ces Americaines!”’ 

* * * 


Wuire stains on crépe, which have been 
See by water or raindrops, may readily 

removed. Spread the crépe on a table, and 
fix it firmly down by pe or weights, placing 
beneath it a piece of black silk. Over the 
white stains, wash, with a camel’s hair-brush 
dipped in common black ink, and with a piece 
of soft black silk take oft any ink that may 


remain undried. 
* * 


‘“‘ WexL, Teddy, have you been & good boy 
to-day?” asked his mother, upon her return 
home late in the afternoon. ‘‘No, ma’am,” 
replied the truthful Ted. ‘‘I hope you have 
not been a bad boy?” ‘No, ma’am, not a 
very bad boy and not a very good boy—just 


comfortable.” 
x * 


TurrTy-FOUR years ago I sat at the fireside o 
Richard Cobden at Hazlemere in England. In 
speaking of our conflict (it was 1868), he said : 
“The North will win; the forces go with the 
virtues.” No sentence ever impressed me 
more.—J. M. Scovel. 

* * * 


No reform, moral or intellectual, ever came 
from the upper class of society. Each and all 
came from the protest of martyr and victim. 
The emancipation of the working people must 
be achieved by the working people them- 
selves.— Wendell Phillips. 

* * * 


A vistror was lamenting the waywardness of 
a young friend, and concluded by saying : 
‘¢ After all, it but proves how true are our old 
poe ‘One man can take a horse to water, 
ut twenty men can’t make him drink.’” ‘“ You 
can’t prove anything by a proverb,” answered 
the lively girl who listened. ‘‘Or, rather, you 
can prove anything on earth you wish. Here’s 
a proverb that answers yours back, ‘A bird 
that can sing and won’t sing must be made to 
sing.” “Try it again,” laughed the first 
speaker. ‘‘ Arolling stone gathers no moss.’ ”’ 
‘Rasy enough,” answered her companion. OA 
sitting hen never gets fat.’ When you tell me, 
‘A penny saved is a penny earned,’ I answer, 
‘You may be penny wise and pound foolish.’ 
And if you say, ‘ Speech is silvern, but silence is 
golden,’ I can reply, ‘A word is better than a 
wink—to a blind horse.’” ‘And what do you 
say to this?" asked the other, demurely. 
“Proverbs are the wisdom of nations’”’ 
‘Easy enough,” retorted the other. ‘‘* Borrowed 
wisdom is too cheaply got.’” 
‘& ££ «& 


Women are Knights errant to the last; 
And if Cervantes had been Shakespeare too, 
He had made his Don a Donna. 
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THE WEDDING RING. 


By Emity Hit. 

+* As your wedding ring wears, your cares will 
wear away,” is the old saying. Yet the cares, 
unfortunately, sometimes display the greater 
endurance of the two, and many a wife has had 
a second circlet long before the celebration of 
the golden wedding. The Roman matron, 
in the days when a gold ring was a dignity 
exclusively reserved for the highest class of 
victors—the crown being sometimes decreed 
when the ring was denied—could hardly ever 
have had to renew her symbol of wifehood, for 
if she did not wear iron her ring was of brass or 
copper. There were knobs on it in the form of 
a key, to signify that she had possession of her 
husband’s keys. Later on, in Republican 
times, senators, chief magistrates and knights 
alone enjoyed the right to wear a gold ring, but 
the Emperor Justinian extended the “jus 
annul aurei”’ to all Roman citizens, under 
which designation citizenesses would doubtless 
be included. Macrobius, the Latin writer of 
the fifth century, says in his Satwrnaliwm, that 
in the Roman espousals the man gave the 
woman a ring by way of pledge, and the woman 
put it on the third finger of her left hand, 
because it was believed that a nerve ran from 
that finger to the heart. The thumb, he said, 
is too busy to be set apart, the forefinger and 
the little finger are only half protected, the 
middle finger is too opprobrious, so the only 
finger left is the third. 

Modern science has, of course, dissipated the 
belief in any connection between the ring finger 
and the heart, but the notion is a deeply seated 
one, and both Greeks and Romans called the 
finger between the long and the little finger the 
medicus, and used it for stirring strong mixtures, 
under the idea that if anything hurtful touched 
it, the communicating nerve would give instant 
warning to the heart. This tradition still 
survives in some English country districts in the 
popular belief that it is not well to rub on oint- 
ment with any but the ring-finger. Lech-man, 
which means medical finger, was indeed the old 
English for the digitus annularis or pronubus. 
Rabelais preserved the tradition in Pantagruel, 
in the words: ‘“‘ At last he put on her medical 
finger a pretty, handsome gold ring, whereunto 
was enchased a precious loadstone, Beausse.” 

The wedding ring is by its very name the 
plighting ring, and is apparently the survival or 
modern representative of the ‘“‘ wed” or pledge 
which, by the law of King Edmund in the 10th 
century, a man was obliged to give to the 
woman's “ foresprecas ’—persons acting for her 
—when he undertook to make her his wife. 
This was the betrothal. At the nuptials, which 
took place later on, the presence of a ‘‘ mass 
priest” was obligatory. This does not neces- 
sarily imply that the marriage was solemnised 
in church. The first mention of any order to 
do this was at the Council of Trent and by Inno- 
cent III., in the middle of the 16th century. 
Lord Stowell’s opinion is that before this period 
the intervention of a priest was not necessary, 
but authorities differ on this point, though 
Lord Stowell is emphatic that the marriage con- 
tract not only had a full legal, but a sacramental | 


character, even without the priest, before the 


order made by the famous Council. Be this as 


it may, the ring itself carries us back to remote 
ages. 


There is no direct mention in the Bible of a 
ring being used in marriage, but it was regarded 
as an indispensable part of a Hebrew’s attire, 
containing, as it did, his signet on which was a 
device or the owner’s name, and as such to be 
used whenever there was a delegation of 
authority. Women wore them as well as men. 
‘And they came both men and women, as 
many as were willing-hearted, and brought 
brooches and earrings and signet rings” as an 
offering to the Tabernacle in the Wilderness. 
In later times the Jews followed the custom of 
other nations, and adopted the ring as part of 
the nuptial ceremony. The rings they used 
belonged to the posy order, and would bear the 
inscription of ‘‘ Mazul,” or “Joy be with you.” 


Some of them were very large and elaborate, a 
model of the Temple taking the place of the 


bezel. 


four centuries ago it was a hoop with a bezel, 
which very commonly bore the device of clasped 
hands; sometimes of a motto or posy, and 
frequently the initials of the pair. Two silver- 
gilt rings were made for Martin Luther and 
his wife. On the bride’s ring was a figure of 
Christ on the Cross; both had the date of the 
marriage inscribed in Latin. Queen Mary of 
England “chose to be wedded with the plain 
hoop of gold like any other maiden,” but Mary 
of Scots, when married to Darnley, had three 
rings, the middle one being of “ rich diamonds.” 
On the marriage-ring of the wife of the Bishop 
of St. David’s, in 1658, was this curious and 
comprehensive alliteration, so characteristic of 
the resources of the Latin tongue: ‘ Bené 
parere, parére, parare det mihi Deus.” The 
following year a wedding-ring was lost, and 
advertised for under this description, that in it 
was a lock of hair, and on it the posy: ‘‘ United 
hearts death never parts.’ Indeed until the 
close of the seventeenth century sentimental 
devices were generally used on wedding rings. 
That some of these showed remarkable taste, 
or 8 lack of it, follows as a matter of course. 
Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln in 1753, 
was a notable sinner in this respect. When 
marrying his fourth wife he had inscribed as a 
posy on her ring the words: ‘If I survive I’ll 
make them five,” emulous apparently of the 
Wife of Bath with her ‘‘ Husbands at church- 
door have I had five.” 


The archeology of the marriage and of the 
betrothal ring is very much intermixed. At 
first the ring was used only at the function of 
betrothal; indeed, as late as the ninth and 
tenth centuries, before the ceremony of 
betrothal had been merged with that of 
benediction, the Christians used it only at the 
former. 


The inscriptions on posy rings show that they 


The plain gold circle, which is now so much 
de riguer alike for the countess and the 
cottager, that a clergyman in India once 
refused (though illegally) to celebrate a marriage 
because the bridegroom tendered a diamond 
ring, was not always so unadorned. Three or 


keeping one. 


were chiefly used for betrothal and marriage. 
In Lord Braybrook’s large collection there are 
numerous posy rings of the seventeenth century 
which bear inscriptions such as ‘‘O Lord, us bless 
in happiness,” ‘‘As God decreed so we agreed,” 
‘“‘T have obtained whom God ordained,” ‘‘ God 
above send peace and love,” ‘‘ We joyne our 
love in God above.” There exists a parcel-gilt 
betrothal ring of the fourteenth century, the 
hoop of which is finished with two hands con- 
joined, and theinscription outside, ‘‘ Nul si bien.” 
This was found between 80 and 40 years ago 
when digging a grave at Gains Colne, Essex. 
Excavations at Godstone Priory, Oxfordshire, 
brought to light a broad, massive hoop, but of 
small diameter as if for a lady's finger, yet 
bearing as a bezel three lozenge-shaped panels 
in which were the Trinity, the Blessed Virgin, 
and a saint nimbed clad in a monastic habit 
with a cowl falling over his shoulders, flowers 
and fruit in the intervening spaces, while en- 
graved in small black letters within the hoop 
were the words: ‘“‘ Most in mynd and in myn 
heart, loathest from you ferto depart.” This 
seems a good deal to carry about on one small 
finger, but it was probably not so heavy as a 
gold ring found at Carnarvon, which weighed 
an ounce, and must have been an episcopal 
ring. As bishops of the early Church frequently 
wore their rings on the right hand thumb, and 
over the state glove—which was an article made 
large enough for anybody—the massiveness of 
the ring is not so surprising. The wedding 
ring of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
seems very generally to have been a posy one, 
and would have a device such as ‘‘ Love and 
obaye,” ‘‘ Fear God and love me,” or “‘ Mulier 
viro subjecta esto,” a sentiment which it 
seemed to be deemed necessary to impress 
upon women at every possible point. 

The Gimmal, Gemmel, or twin ring, was a 
favourite kind of betrothal ring in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth Centuries. Herrick says in the 
‘‘ Hesperides ” :— 

‘Thou send’st to me a true love-knot; but I 

Returned a ring of jimmals, to imply 
Thy love had one knot, mine a triple-tye.” 

Each hoop had one side flat and the other 
convex. When the two flat sides were brought 
together the two formed one ring. At betrothal 
each of the lovers put a finger through one of 
the rings, which were then broken asunder, each 
Sometimes the Gimmal ring had 
a third link, which was kept by the witness. 
Occasionally one hoop was of gold, the other of 
silver. A silver Gimmal ring of the fifteenth 
century bore the device of clasped hands, and 
on the plate of the hoops outside was engraved, 
‘‘In hope is help.” 

Edward Waterton thinks the posy or ‘‘ devise” 
was of Roman origin. A sixth century wedding 
ring is in existence, having on the bezel a head 
engraved and an inscription in Latin. Another 
has two heads; one of a man, the other of a 
woman, over them a dove, and around the 
word ‘ Vivatis.” These mottoes were called 
by the French, ‘‘Chausons,” by us, ‘‘ Resons.” 
The three daughters of Richard Beauchamp 
Earl of Warwick, in the time of ITenry VI., who 
married respectively the Earl of Shrewsbury, 


84 


the Duke of Somerset, and Lord Latimer, had 
as “Resons” on their rigs, “ Til deithe 
do part,” “ Never newe,” “ Til my live’s end.” 

In most countries the giving of the ring 
in marriage is obligatory ; with a few exceptions 
it is customary in all. Among the Friends it 
forms no part of the marriage ceremony, 
though it is worn afterwards. The English 
Puritans made a futile effort to abolish it, as we 
read in Butler’s ‘‘ Hudibras ” :— 

‘‘ Others were for abolishing 

That tool of matrimony, 4 ring 

With which the unsanctified bridegroom 

Is marry’d only to a thumb 

(As wise as ringing of a pig 

That's used to break up ground and dig). 

The bride to nothing but her will, 

That nulls that marriage still.” 
The fourth line shows that wedding rings were 
worn on the thumb in the times of Geo. I. and 
II., an illustration of which curious custom 
survives in the portrait of Anne Clifford, 
Countess of Pembroke. The Anglo-Normans 
put the ring on the middle finger of the right 
hand. The: Hereford, York, and Salisbury 
Missals ordered the ring to be placed first on 
the thumb with the words, ‘In the name of 
the Father’; on the first finger with the 
words, “In the name of the Son ”; on the 
second, “In the name of the Holy Ghost” ; 
and on the third finger with the word ‘‘ Amen.” 
This was on the right hand, though the ring 
finally rested on the left. Possibly this prac- 
tice was a survival of the idea that the right 
hand was, as Gregory IV. declared in 827, more 
nobile, when he ordered the ecclesiastical ring 
to be worn on that hand. 

One of the best known among the odd stories 
of strange substitutes for golden rings is that of 
the Duke of Hamilton and the beautiful Miss 
Gunning, who were married in great haste in 
Mayfair with a bed-curtain ring. A brass 
ring was once used before the Registrar of 
Worcester, but he. was threatened with pro- 
ceedings for not insisting on a gold ring being 
produced. Another case of irregularity was 
that of two paupers who stated that the 
Guardians had not provided them with a ring, 
and asked leave to borrow the church key, but 
the clerk went to his house and found an old 
curtain ring wherewith the couple were duly 
married. It is a fact, however, that at Col- 
chester, during the present century, & church 
key was once used as & wedding ring. One for- 
getful but ingenious bridegroom had to cut a 
ring out of his glove, and the story goes that 
the bride had contrived to give her mother the 
slip by leaving her in a bootmaker’s shop with 
one shoe on and one -shoe off while she ran 
away to thechurch. Licence and clergyman were 
in readiness, and the ceremony took place while 
the distracted mother was rushing over the 
town after the missing girl, whom she at last 
discovered leaving the church with her husband. 

Moore, in his ‘Life of Byron,” narrates a 
curious coincidence. The gardener at New- 
stead Abbey brought to his lordship the elder 
Mrs. Byron’s wedding ring, which she had 
lost, and which was dug up under her window. 
At the same time Lord Byron received a 
letter from Miss Milbanke in reply to his 
offer of marriage. ‘If it contains consent I 
will be married with this ring,” he exclaimed. 
If the poet did really give this to his wife as 
her bridal ring, it certainly brought her no 
better wedded happiness than it had to her 
mother-in-law. Dr. Johnson kept his wife’s 
wedding ring in a little round box, with a slip of 
paper pasted inside, on which was written : 
‘‘Bheu! Eliz. Johnson, Nupta July 9, 1786. 
Mortua, eheu! Mart 17th, 1752.” 
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Some of us Englishwomen, who, not altogether 
without reason, think ourselves in the forefront 
among the women of all the nations, may be 
rather more surprised than pleased to learn that 
German ladies are scandalised at the ‘‘ barbaric” 
custom of the English in the bride alone wearing 
the wedding ring. ‘Is the woman only bound 
then, in England, and not the man, too?’ is 
their very natural query. Some gay Teutonic 
Benedicts occasionally slip off their rings and 
put them in their pockets when going about en 
garcon. But their sin finds them out in unex- 
pected ways. The wife of one of these gallants 
drew off his signet ring, and there was & 
band of white skin under it on his sun-burnt 
hand. Then she drew off the wedding ring, 
and behold the finger was all sunburnt, no 


of the atmosphere or ether was the image of 
the spirit. This explains why the Virgin was 
always dressed in blue in early paintings. Gold, 
which is yellow, represents the splendour of the 
sun or Divine goodness. Even among the 
Druids, the golden stone was the stone of 
sacrifice. Between nations -separated by 
differences of speech colour was @ common 
language, and yellow was always the emblem 
of goodness, sometimes, also, of wisdom, for in 
the letter sent to King John by Pope Innocent 
with a present of four rings, his Holiness ex- 
plained that gold signified wisdom, and the 
yellow of the topaz good work. 

The evolution of the wedding-ring has been 
through elaboration and variety to simplicity 
and uniformity; as a symbol it can have but 


white band! Tableau! Both husband and wife | one permanent significance: its gift is the 
wear the ring on the fourth or ring finger of the mark of fealty pledged, of power, honour and 


authority conferred ; its only bond is the band 


right hand, but the betrothal ring they both 
of love. 


wear on the same finger of the left hand. The 
betrothal is a solemn affair, and is advertised in 
the newspapers, cards being sent to friends. 
The engaged couple used invariably to give each 
other rings set with a stone or stones, and 
generally alike. But a custom has come into 
vogue during the last twenty-five or thirty 
years of using plain gold wedding rings for the 
betrothal, but always wearing them on the left 
hand until married. They may give each other 
gemmed rings as well. At the wedding itself 
the man produces a ring to fit the woman, and 
the woman one to fit the man. They lay them 
on the clergyman’s book, and he blesses them 
and places them on bride and bridegroom's right 
hands. This is what is called changing or 
exchanging the rings. It is the reverse of the 
Saxon practice in England, according to which 
the ring was placed on the right hand at 
betrothal and transferred to the left at marriage. 
In Scandinavia there is the same ceremony of 
exchanging rings, but the wedding ring and the 
engagement ring—a hoop tf plain gold—are 
both worn on the left hand, the distinction 
between betrothal and marriage for both sexes 
being that one ring is worn in the former state, 
two in the latter. In Sweden men who take a 
doctor’s degree at the University wear as a sign 
of their status a plain gold ring on the wedding 
ring finger. ‘ 

The complete circle regarded as an emblem 
of eternity is a pretty and poetical association 
for the marriage ring. Canonically-minded 
writers have naturally sought to find in the 
wearing of the ring on the left hand a sign of 
subjection to man; but the original significance 
of the ring is as a symbol of authority. The 
giving of a ring was from the earliest times the 
sign of endowing the recipient with the full 
powers of the giver. “ And Pharaoh took off 
his signet ring from his hand and put it upon 
Joseph’s hand ” is a familiar illustration among 
many. Thus while the bride receives the ring 
from the man as a pledge of his truth and 
constancy, she also takes it in the sense in 
which the seal or signet ring was delivered. It 
endows her, as it were, with the powers of a 
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TAXING BACHELORS. 


In the Legislature of the State of Virginia, 
U.8.A., Representative g§. T.* Turner, who 
is the chairman of the Republican caucus 
in the House of Delegates, has brought in a 
Bill to tax bachelors. His Bill requires 
every unmarried man over 21 years of age to 
pay one dollar into the State Treasury each 
year. Mr. Turner says there are not as 
many people marrying a8 formerly, and the 
result is waa homes and less subjects for 
personal taxation. He wrote the following in 
rr a of his Bill:—‘‘My object in 
offering a Bill to tax bachelors was based upon 
the apparent drifting of our young people toa 
condition which I consider threatens the ulti- 
mate of our society and menaces the 
homes, the bulwark of our institutions and the 

ium of our hopes. I discern a tendency 
on the part of our young men to plunge 
into the vortex of sordid accumulation and to 
ignore the establishment of permanent homes, in 
which the youth of the nation may be properly 
nourished, and: the succeeding generations 
inspired by devotion to parents and ennobled 
by the hallowed influences that emanate from 
the family altar. Our young women, robbed of 
proper homage by the insidious suggestions of 
mammon, are being compelled to see employ- 
ment in the stores, counting-rooms and work- 
shops of the country. The song of tne lullaby 
is being lost in the hum of the factory, and the 
wealth garnered by the greed of the bachelor 
finds no distribution through the channels of a. 
home, which redounds to the moral and financial 
benefit of every community in Christendom. i 
would throw a -_ against selfish and 
sordid tendencies. I would tax the man who 
clutches at all that the world and society 
bestows, yet yields nothing for the betterment 
of the one or the perpetuation of the other. I 
would retrieve as far as it can be done by law 
the condition of our forefathers, when each 
home was a stronghold of patriotic devotion, 
and each fireside the proud assembly in which 
virtue found worshippers and integrity its 
loftiest models.” 


He does well who does his best.—E Uiot. 


plenipotentiary ; it indicates, after the manner * * * 
of the key on the iron ring of the Roman| My conscience is my crown.— Southwell. 
matron, that she has authority to issue com- s ‘ ‘ 


mands for her husband, and that she is in every 
respect his representative. 

To the student of symbolism there is an 
inner meaning in the very colour of the ring. 
In the dawn of most forms of Christian ritual 
each colour had its special significance. One 
smiles at the blue hair and beard of the saints 
in some of the Saxon missals, and at the green 
locks of the ladies, forgetting that blue was 
always the favourite among the three primary 
! colours, that it signified hope, and as the colour 


Fxar is the virtue of slaves; the heart that 
loveth is willing. Longfellow. 


* %¥ * 


Turice is he armed that hath his quarrel 
just.—Shakespeare. 


me 


* 


“ Jounny,” said the schoolboy’s mother, “ do 
you like your arithmetic?” “ No’m. I think 
the influence of that book is unwholesome and 
depressing.” ‘‘ Why?” ‘“ Because it is full of 
horrible examples.” 


* 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
ELECTION, 
MARCH 8rp, 1898. 
‘Tue following address is issued by the Women’s 
Local Government Society to— 
WOMEN ELECTORS, 
REMEMBER THAT YOU HAVE VOTES FOR THE 
COUNTY COUNCIL ! 
Do you wish to assist in obtaining the 


removal of an unjust legal hindrance against 


women serving on the County Councils ? This 
hindrance, six judges have declared, disqualified 


women from sitting on County Councils. If 


you feel this to be unjust, then at the coming 
election only vote for those candidates for the 
London County Council who will pledge them- 
-gelves to support a petition, signed on behalf of 
the Council, praying the House of Commons to 


pass a Bill to enable women to become members 


.of County Councils. 
During the first London County Council 


election in 1889, two women were nominated 
and elected to that Council—Lady Sandhurst 


for Brixton, and Miss Jane Cobden for Bow 
and Bromley — and Miss Emma Cons was 
afterwards elected an alderman by the repre- 


sentative members of the first London County 
‘Council. It was decided after lengthy and 
-expensive lawsuits that women were not eligible 
because the word “person” in English law does 


not necessarily denote women, except for pur- 


poses of punishment or taxation. Two large 
London constituencies returned women to 
‘represent them in 1889, therefore at least some 


London electors are in favour of women repre- 


‘sentatives on the London County Council. 
Brixton and Bow and Bromley stood nobly by 
their elected women representatives during 


their fight in the Law Courts. 


become members of County Councils. 


Housing of the Working Classes Committee. 

Improvements Committee. 

Industrial and Reformatory Schools Com- 
nittee. 

Parks and Open Spaces Committee. 

Theatre and Music Hall Committee. 

Public Health Committee. 

Technical Education Board. 

Asylums Commititee. 

Baby Farms. 


‘Council to watch over their interests. 

Women electors of London! You number 
nearly 100,000—do not be indifferent! Only 
give your votes to those candidates who declare 
themselves in favour of ‘‘ The County Councillors 
Qualification of Women) Bill,” and who will 
promise, if elected, to sign a petition in its 
favour. 

Then at the next London County Council 
Election you may have the satisfaction of 
voting for a woman candidate. 


A 


Tue future sometimes seems to sob a low 
warning of the events it is bringing us, like 
some gathering, though yet remote, storm, 
which in tones of the wind, in flushings of the 
firmament, in clouds strange)y torn, announces 
a blast strong to strew the sea with wrecks. 
At other times this future bursts suddenly, as 
if arock had rent, and in it a grave had ovened, 
whence issues the body of one that slept. 

Charlotte Bronte. 


Afterwards a large majority of the members 
-of the first London County Council petitioned 
Parliament to pass a Bill qualifying women to 


Women are wanted on the London County 
‘Council, especially on the following committees: 


There are 8278 women lunatics in the asylums 
under the control of the London County 
‘Council, and no woman on the London County 
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WOMEN IN THE PLATONIC 


REPUBLIC. 
By Mary Epwarps. 


Truty, there is nothing new under the sun, for 
we find in the writings of Plato what appears 
to be the most modern thought with regard to 
our principle of perfect equality between men 
and women in opportunity, privilege, duty and 
occupation. 

In his Imaginary ‘‘ Republic,” or Ideal 
City, there were to be three classes of citizens : 
First, the artisans, or workers in all the useful 
and necessary mechanical arts, who formed the 
real multitude; second, the guardians ; third, 
the chiefs or elder guardians. 

The guardians, about a thousand in number, 
were of superior virtue, wisdom and experience, 
and were very carefully trained. Their duties 
were administrative, directive, and, for the sake 
of defence, military. 

The elders, or rulers, were chosen from the 
oldest and best guardians, and possessed in the 
highest degree the qualities necessary for 
governors or chief guardians. It was on the 
guardians that the position, dignity, usefulness 
and character of the city depended. 

Now Plato laid open all social and public 
duties to women, and made them form a nearly 
equal part of the body of guardians, on the 
basis that there is no greater fundamental dif- 


ference between the sexes of human beings 
than between the sexes of animals, and that 


there is no function, or class of state functions, 
for which women are as a whole either natu- 
rally qualified or naturally unqualified. But, 


as among men, so among women, there are 
great individual differences. One woman is 


fitted for one duty, another for another. Con- 


sequently, each woman must fulfil the work 


most suited to her individual disposition. 


The objection that such an arrangement was 
contrary to nature was met by retorting the 
charge, and maintaining that it was rather the 
existing arrangement, restricting all women to 
the limited domestic and family sphere, which 
was contrary to nature and artificial. Men 
were qualified for the duties of guardians 
only after a specially complete education. 
Women, Plato held, were equally competent 
under the same conditions, being equally 
capable of profiting by complete education. 
In addition, there was the consideration that 
since the guardians were to be the very best 
persons possible, and since the number of such 
superior individuals must of necessity be 
comparatively small, it was highly obligatory 


to employ all the material at hand, and make 
use of the best from both sexes. 

Accordingly, the women guardians received 
precisely the same careful and elaborate train- 
ing as the men guardians. This training was, 
according to their technical terms, gymnastical 
and musical. 

By gymnastics was meant the practice of 
bodily exercises, public games and races, and 
military contests. The objection that it was 
unseemly for women to engage in these was 
met by the consideration that only a short 
time previously such public practices were 
objected to as unseemly even for men until the 
proved practical value of them overcame the 
prejudice. 

By music was meant general mental training, 
training in letters, music, the imaginative arts, 
philosophy and morals. 

The male and female guardians lived, 
under strict rules, in barracks, and dined 
at the same public table. Their marriages 
were arranged and regulated by he 


‘elders or chief governors, but in order that 
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there might be no family ties to interfere 
with their public duties, separate families were 
not allowed, infants being brought up by care- 
fully chosen nurses, not by the mothers, the 
public nurseries and the public schools, with 
men and women instructors, being State 
institutions. 


Similarly, to guard against private interests, 
and to prevent in cither sex any distracting 


influence on their duties of public superinten- 


dence, and, it may be mentioned, philosophical 
studies, the guardians were not allowed to 


possess property, but were maintained by the 


State. 
The different classes of citizens were heredit- 
ary, but if one of the lower class showed 


remarkable ability and virtue, he or she was 
placed amongst the guardians, and anyone 


amongst the guardians giving signs of cowardice 
and inferiority was put into the rank of farmer 
or craftsman. 

Plato is of opinion that the highest class of 
all, the elders or rulers, will seldom have women 
amongst their number, since according to his 


belief women will rarely, if ever, equal the few 
most superior men of all. But since women 
will be found to compete with and equal those 


really high class of men amongst the general 
body of guardians, it would be foolish to reject 
them from amongst this class on the ground 
that they would not be fit to be placed amongst 
the chiefs or rulers. 

Note, that on the ground of sex only Plato 
closes no door, and if a woman proved -able 
enough she might become a chief. We are 
not surprised, in spite of the generally advanced 
ideas of Plato, to find such a statement as that 
women could not be expected to reach the 
highest level, for, besides its being an historical 
fact that there had been no woman Homer, or 
Sophocles, or Pheidias—doubtless from want of 
education, of general position and of freedom 
in surroundings—we must remember that the 
actual condition of women at that time was 
low. They seldom went abroad and learnt 
nothing but spinning and weaving, while a 
woman's greatest virtue was to have seen and 
heard or he known as little as possible. 


It is worthy of notice that Plato in his leges 
or laws, a later dialogue, though finding it 
prudent todrop a few of his most unpopular 
principles, still continues to advocate strongly 
a complete training for women, complaining 
bitterly of the prejudice prevailing on this 
matter. He wishes to institute a Board of 
Matrons, and greatly desires that women 
should dine at the public table with men, join 
in superintending public affairs, and help in 
times of war by going out to fight, for he con- 
siders it shameful for women to be brought up 
timid, and unable to help themselves, not to 
speak of helping others, and even discouraging 
the men by exhibitions of fright. 

Plato, we thus see, reduces to a minimum 
the differences between men and women. The 
same severe training, by taking away the 
physical delicacy and softness of women, and 
the free and open companionship in every 
recreation and work, would tend to promote the 
absence of romantic, sentimental and artificial 
ideas of women, and attachments would be 
mostly pure friendships, based or. esteem and 
congeniality, not on passion. 


_—_—_—_—_ 


Marceny was playing with the kitten, and all 
at once received a severe scratch. She looked 
at the ugly red line, then stretched out her 
hand toward the kitten, and said sternly, 
“ Titty, dive me t’at pin.” 


a eae ae Pe 
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MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT’S 
“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 


CHAPTER VII.—(Continued.) 


* Mopgsty.—CoMPREHENSIVELY CONSIDBRED, AND 
not as A SeExuaL VIRTUE. 


To take another view of the subject confining 
my remarks to women. 

The ridiculous falsities which are told to chil- 
dren from mistaken notions of modesty, tend very 
early to inflame their imaginations and set their 
little minds to work respecting subjects which 
nature never intended they should think of till 
the body arrived at some degree of maturity, 
when the passions naturally begin as instru- 
ments to unfold the understanding and form the 
the moral character. 

Children very early see cats with their 
kittens, birds with their eggs, &c. Why then 
are they not to be told that their mothers carry 
and nourish them in the same way? As there 
would then be no appearance of mystery, they 
would never think of the subject more. Truth may 
always be told to children, if it be told gravely ; 
but it is the immodesty of affected modesty 
that does all the mischief; and this smoke heats 
the imagination by vainly endeavouring to 
obscure certain objects. If, indeed, children 
could be kept entirely from improper company, 
we should never allude to any such subjects; 
but as this is impossible it is best to tell them 
the truth, especially as such information, not 
interesting them, will make no impression on 
their imagination. 

In nurseries and boarding schools I fear girls 
are first spoiled; particularly in the latter. 
A number of girls sleep in the same room and 
wash together. And though I should: be sorry 
to contaminate an innocent creature’s mind by 
instilling false delicacy or those indecent prudish 
notions which early cautions respecting the 
other sex naturally engender, I should be very 
anxious to prevent their acquiring nasty or 
immodest habits; and as many girls have 
learned very nasty tricks from ignorant servants, 
the mixing them thus indiscriminately together 
is very improper. 

To say the truth, women are in general too 
familiar with each other, which leads to that 
gross degree of familiarity that so frequently 
renders the marriage state unhappy. That 
squeamish delicacy which shrinks from the 
most disgusting offices when affection or 
humanity leads us to watch at a sick pillow, is 
despicable. But why women in health should 
be more familiar with each other than men are, 
when they boast of their superior delicacy, 
is a solecism in manners which I could never 
solve. 

It may be thought that I lay too great a stress 
on personal reserve; but it is ever the hand- 
maid of modesty. So that were I to name the 
graces that ought to adorn beauty, I should 
instantly exclaim, cleanliness, neatness, and 
personal reserve. It is obvious, I suppose, that 
the reserve I mean has nothing sexual in it, and 
that I think it equally necessary in both sexes. 
So necessary, indeed, is that reserve and clean- 
liness which indolent women too often neglect, 
that I will venture to affirm that when two or 
three women live in the same house, the one 

: will be most respected by the male part of the 
family who resides with them, leaving love 
entirely out of the question, who pays this kind 
of habitual respect to her person. 


When domestic friends meet in a morning, | modesty, ye must remember that the possession 
there will naturally prevail an affectionate ‘ 


seriousness, especially if each look forward to 


the discharge of daily duties; and it may be 
reckoned fanciful, but this sentiment has fre- 


quently risen spontaneously in my mind, I 


have been pleased after breathing the sweet- 
bracing morning air, to see the same kind of 
freshness in the countenances I particularly 
loved; I was glad to see them braced, as it 


were, for the day, and ready to run their course 


with the sun. The greetings of affection in the 
morning are by these means more respectful 
than the familiar tenderness which frequently 


prolongs the evening talk. Nay, I have often 
felt hurt, not to say disgusted, when a friend 


has appeared, whom I parted with full dressed 
the evening before, with her clothes huddled 


on, because she chose to indulge herself in bed 


till the last moment. 


Domestic affection can only be kept alive by 


these neglected attentions; yet if men and 


women took half as much pains to dress 


habitually neat as they do to ornament, or 


rather to disfigure, their persons, much would 


be done towards the attainment of purity of 
mind. 


A Christian has still nobler motives to pre- 


serve chastity and acquire modesty, for the 
body has been called the temple of the living 
God; of that God who requires more than 
modesty of mien. His eye searcheth the heart ; 


and let them remember, that if they hope to 
find favour in the sight of purity itself, chastity 
must be founded on modesty, and not on 
worldly prudence; or verily a good reputa- 
tion will be their only reward; for that 
awful intercourse, that sacred communica- 
tion, which virtue establishes between man 
and his Maker, must give rise to the wish 
of being pure as He is pure. 


After the foregoing remarks, it is almost 
superfluous to add, that I consider all those 
feminine airs of maturity, which succeed bash- 
fulness, to which truth is sacrificed, to secure 
the heart of a husband, or rather to force him to 
be still a lover when nature would, had she not 
been interrupted in her operations, have made 
love give place to friendship, as immodest. 
The tenderness which a man will feel for the 
mother of his children is an excellent substitute 
for the ardour of unsatisfied passion; but to 
prolong that ardour it is indelicate, not to say 
immodest, for women to feign an unnatural 
coldness of constitution. Women as well as 
men ought to have the common appetites and 
passions of their nature, they are only brutal 
when unchecked by reason ; but the obligation 
to check them is the duty of mankind, not a 
sexual duty. Nature, in these respects, may 
safely be left to herself; let women only 
acquire knowledge and humanity, and love will 
teach them modesty. There is no need of 
falsehoods, disgusting as futile, for studied rules 
of behaviour only impose on shallow observers ; 
a man of sense soon sees through and despises 
the affectation. 

The behaviour of young people, to each other, 
as men and women, is the last thing that should 
be thought of in education. In fact, behaviour 
in most circumstances is now so much thought 
of, that simplicity of character is rarely to be 
seen ; yet, if men were only anxious to cultivate 
each virtue, and let it take root firmly in the 
mind, the grace resulting from it, its natural 
exterior mark, would soon strip affectation of 
its flaunting plumes ; because, fallacious as un- 
stable is the conduct that is not founded upon 
truth ! 


Would ye, O my sisters, really possess 


of virtue, of any denomination, is incompatible 


with ignorance and vanity! ye must acquire 


that soberness of mind, which the exercise of 


duties, and the pursuit of knowledge, alone 


inspire, or ye will still remain in a doubtful 
dependent situation, and only be loved whilst 


ye are fair! The downcast eye, the rosy blush, 


the retiring grace, are all proper in their season ; 
but modesty, being the child of reason, cannot 
long exist with the sensibility that is not 
tempered by reflection. Besides, when love, 
even innocent love, is the whole employ of your 
lives, your hearts will be too soft to afford 
modesty that tranquil retreat, where she delights 
to dwell, in close union with humanity. 


(To be continued.) 


AN EARLY TEMPERANCE 
WORKER. 


DeatH or Mrs. Juni B. WicHTman.—Mrs. 


Wightman, author of ‘‘ Haste to the Rescue . 
and “Annals of the Rescue,” widow of the late 


Prebendary Wightman, vicar of St. Alkmond’s 
Church, Shrewsbury, has passed away at the 
age of 81. For some years she had gradually 
abandoned her many public engagements, and 
as her age increased lived more and more in 
quiet retirement. 

It was in January, 1858, that Mrs. 
Wightman was first led, with considerable 
caution and after anxious inquiry, to solicit 
those she desired to reclaim to sign the 
pledge. It was not until March of the same 
year that she put her own hand to the pledge. 
She never regretted having done so. Not 
only did it give her much more power in 
dealing with others to say she was a pledged 
abstainer, but she found her health, which had 
been very feeble before, wonderfully benefited 


by her abstinence. Gradually she gathered | 


together a large class of men and women, many 
of whom had been drunkards, and formed them 
into an active total abstinence society. 

She spared no pains to hold them together, to 
increase their number, and to strengthen them 
in the hour of temptation. To help them to 
stand, she organise 
sions to draw them from the town during the 
wakes and show times. It is pleasing to know 
that the love and effort she devoted to their 
care drew forth from them the warmest affec- 
tion, and resulted in the rescue not only of one 
or another, but of hundreds. The news of the 

ood work spread far and wide, and many 
friends of temperance in those days visited 
Shrewsbury, to make her anquaintance, and 
sought to learn, if possible, where the secret of 
her power lay. 

In 1860 she published her book, ‘‘ Haste to the 

Rescue.” Itwas an unpretentious little volume, 
composed of letters about her work, which, with- 
out any idea of their being published, she had 
written to friends. It is remarkable for nothing 
more than for its simplicity, and the transparent 
goodness of the author. It went through 
several editions, and exerted a wonderful 
influence in the country. It is no exaggeration 
to say that this little work made an epoch in 
the history of the temperance movement. 
There were but few women of position in 
society engaged in temperance work at that 
time ; this work called forth many more true 
women to labour. In the winter of 1861-2 the: 
National Temperance League sent a special 
edition of ‘‘ Haste to the Rescue” by post to. 
10,800 clergymen of the Church of England, 
and it is confidently believed that this wide. 
circulation of so valuable a work contributed 
largely to the formation of the Church of Eng- 
land Total Abstinence Society. 
Mrs. Wightman received a great number of 
letters ae her book, but she destroyed: 
them all, as she said “Jest she became proud.” 
The only one she kept was from the bishop of 
her diocese, saying how often he had found the 
work was useful. 


great picnics and excur- . 
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“FOR FARMERS’ WIVES’ om 
NOTICE. 
NORMANDY BUTTER AND POULTRY. 


Ms. Gurney, the British Consul stationed at 
Cherbourg, in his report tor 1896 on the trade 


when milk alone is given. Such an idea 
derives considerable support from the apps 


dressed than the Irish. The Irish birds are 
packed just as they are killed, with dirty feet, 
ad tenia oe es oo 
are properly killed, ’ parch- 
ment, and neatly packed in suitab! ly-made cases, 
not in dirty old boxes such as the Irish dealers 


agriculture of the consular district of Cher. | 824: The Irish cases are simply unreturnable such fermentation in individual cases may 
a ‘ast issued by the Foreign Office, gives a packing cases obtained from local shopkeepers, account for the not very uncommon 

deal of val ven without regard to size or uniformity of appear- in which children have escaped rickets, even 
So heiry farming and local industries of ance of bacon-boxes, match cases, | though they have been known to of 
district, which similar producers in this country tea-chests, or any other empty. Some of these saxo food in not inconsiderable quantity, it 
would do well to note and consider. Dairy- contain fifty birds, others twenty, and some | being not the starch but the fermentation it 
farming forms so considerable a part of the fifteen. It is so much trouble to handle these | undergoes in some coses that brews 
industry and contributes so y to the and select the different weights that any profit | poison. 

wealth of North-West Normandy by competi- we can make on them is not remunerative. The bearing of this point on cases of anemia 


producers in the United Kingdom would 
make their butter and rear and pre their 
poultry so as to equal the French p: uct, they 
would be able to hold their position in the home 
markets, and until they do it is not reasonable 
to look for any substantial gr a This 
report, which is No. 1855 in the Foreign Office 
Annual Series of 1897, may be commended to 
the notice of all dairy-farmers and poultry- 
producers. 


and innutrition is of very considerable import- 
ance. The well-known views of the late 
Sir Andrew Clark as to the toxic origin of many 
cases of anemia in young women—namely, 
that they are due to the absorption of some 
sort of poisonous product resultin from 
functional derangement of the intestinal canal, 
and sale should be treated by purgatives 
—all in the same direction, as also does 
the occurrence of eg neuritis, rom r 
mere toxic neuritis, chlorotic subjects. If 
all this is granted a good deal follows, and it 
becomes clear that in the treatment of various 
conditions of debility and innutrition milk has 
its true nai not as an — — hed diet, not 
as a supplement to an a! en’ Dey ay 
but as a means of knocking if the other gs. 
In some of Dr. Thin’s cases nutrition began to 
improve under comparatively small uantities 
of milk, although they had been steadily failing 
under a far more “nutritious” diet. This is 
certainly in accord with experience, gained in 
the treatment of infantile diseases, and the 
moral is that, if we would gain the full advan- 
tage of milk diet in a case of, maybe, obscure 
disease, the treatment must be milk and agar f 
else until the experiment has been fairly 
—The Hospital. 


ee 


Misreap.—A pious old lady had a husband 
who wasaseaman. He was about to start on 
@ protracted voyage, and as his wife was 
anxious as to her husband's welfare, she sent 
the following notice to the village preacher : 
“Mr. Blank, who is going to sea, his wife 
desires the prayers of the congregation.” The 
minister read the following to the pe ag ware 
from the slip handed him: “ Mr. Blank, who is 
going to see his wife, desires the prayers of the 
congregation.” 


bef of the British agriculturists to supply the 
n ndon 


MILK DIET. 


Tae curative effects of milk diet in many 
obscure affections are sufficiently well known. 
In cases of diarrhea, in cases of ulcer of the 
stomach, in many cases of innutrition, in some 
of diabetes, and in plenty of cases of ny onl 
disease, ‘‘ milk cures” and ‘“ whey cures " have 
ong been used with considerable effect. The 

, however, has mostly been given in such 
cases for purely empirical reasons. It has been 
looked upon as a “ bland” and soothing diet, 
notwithstanding the very obvious fact that it 
often eventuates in the production of hard and 
massive feces which a5 anything but un- 
irritating. Dr. George Thin is probabl. ht 
when he suggest that it is not the milk 1] 


butter, poultry, age, and vegetables.” Ever 
since 1870 Normandy products have proved a 
formidable competitor with home-made articles 
in the London market. How comes this to 
pass? The Consul answers: ‘Because of the 
regularity and excellence of the supply. Because 
the ever-increasing demand for eggs and table 
poultry is not regen ae plied at home; and 

use the supply of nglish and Irish butter 
is not ar, and what is sent is badly packed, 
and uniformity both in quality and 
colour.” 

It is not protection that favours the Nor- 
mandy farmer, and the inference is irresistible 
that ‘they do those things better in France,” 
and that our farmers should make an effort to 
abandon their stereot; ped prejudices and be | cures, but the other foods that poison by the 
ready to learn. A {feerpool correspondent | abnormal fermentation which they undergo; 
having written to him to send him the names of | that it is not the giving of the milk but the 
Normandy exporters of poultry, Mr. Gurney withholding of the other food that does the 
replied by ing his reasons for importing pone In his book on “ Psilosis ” he has shown 
produce from Normandy instead of looking for | how ithas happened again and again that patients 
it in England or Ireland. The answer J gt suffering from that curious disease, who have been 
was: “English poultry is too dear, an the | doing well on exclusively milk diet for weeks, have 
ve too heavy, and there is no one here who experienced a severe rola go soon as & raw 
could supply us with a certain quantity of a given | or lightly-boiled egg has been taken, or a cupful 
weight on a given date.” And as regards Ireland, | of arrowroot has been given, and he infers 
he remarked he could not in any one district that in such cases this result is not from any 
procure any number of fowls of a stipulated | mechanical irritation (which, in fact, could not 
weight. The shippers there will not classify | have been produced b such substances), but 
their poultry according to weight, and persist | has been caused by these substances consti- 
in sending them over in mixed lots. And | tuting a pabulum for the development of some 
further, ‘‘ the French poultry are much better | form of fermentation which does not occur 


* * * 


Wha does the utmost that they can 
Will whiles dae mair. 
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COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


is a perfect tonic; it braces up the system to resist 


INFLUENZA, 


it keeps the healthy well, and strengthens invalids. A perfect essence of Beef ; 
its effect upon the system is lasting, not transitory like alcoholic stimulants. In 
the Kitchen it provides the essential features of good cookery — appetising 
flavour, nourishment and digestibility. 
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Freer DistriBuTion of the Woman’s SIGNAL 
in order to make it more widely known. We 
are always much obliged to friends who will 
kindly undertake to distribute copies of back 
numbers of the Woman’s Sicnau at meetings, 
and shall be glad to send parcels for this 
purpose gratis and post free. Will ‘corre- 
spondents please name meeting, and number 
of copies that can probably be utilised. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Our readers will be interested to read 
the ‘‘Call’’ for the forthcoming fiftieth 
anniversary celebration of the first 
‘*Woman’s Rights” meeting ever held. 
The free and courageous spirit of the 
American women that breathes through 
this brief document will be novel, perhaps 
unacceptable, to many English workers— 
so far ahead of us, as a whole, are our 
American sisters :— 

The thirtieth annual Convention of the 
National American Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in the Columbia Theatre, 
Washington, February 14th to 19th, 1898. 

This meeting will be of special interest and 
significance as the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first convention ever held to demand Equal 
Rights for women. No reform was ever more 


imperatively needed, none ever had greater ! deen, Mrs. Cobden Unwin, Mrs. Ormiston - 
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obstacles to overcome. The subjection of 
women was world-wide and of immemorial 
antiquity. It was rooted in the codes and 
customs of all nations. It was accepted by 
men and women alike as the law of nature and 
of God. The thought of equality for women— 
their right to education, to a chance for 
self-support, to the control of their own 
persons, children, earnings and property—had 
scarcely dawned upon even the most progressive 
minds. 

The great movement has steadily advanced. 
In this half-century a new world has been 
created for woman. In home and school, in 
Church and State, in the law-courts and in the 
industries and professions, a reformation has 
been effected, all the more to be valued 
because achieved through the slow processes 
of evolution rather than the harsh measures of 
revolution. 

In the political world, the last stronghold of 
prejudice, the rights of women are being 
recognised. We have to-day a President and a 
Congress elected in part by the votes of women. 


The constitutions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah | ¥’ 


and Idaho secure to women the full suffrage. 
In the two hundred and eighty-five incorporated 
cities of Kansas, women exercise municipal 
suffrage. In twenty-two States they possess 
school suffrage. 

The twentieth century belongs equally to men 
and women. All citizens of the United States, 
all friends from other countries, are cordially 
invited to co-operate in celebrating the semi- 
centennial of the first convention held for what 
Wendell Phillips declared to be ‘‘the most 
momentous reform that has yet been launched 
on the world.” 

ExizaBeTH Capy Stanton, Hon. Pres. 

Susan B. Antuony, President. 

Anna Howarp SuHaw, Vice-Pres.-at-large. 

RacHeEt Foster Avery, Cor. Sec. 

Auice Stone BuackweE tt, Rec. Sec. 

Harriet Taytor Upton, T'reasurer. 

Lavra Cuay, \ adits 

CaTHaring Waucu McCuttocg, ) ~"7'FS 

CaRRIE CHAPMAN CaTT, 
Chairman Organisation Com. 

* * x 

It is the frank claiming of equal rights 
and equal freedom for the two halves of 
the members of the body politic that 
pleases me in the American pronounce- 
ments. It is, perhaps, inevitable that they 
should be thus thorough, for in a Republic 
it is the accepted constitutional theory that 
all men are equal, and only women are 
differentiated. Here we have (and till 
very lately had yet more) differences of 
rights between man and man, class fran- 
chises and fancy franchises of various 
kinds; so perhaps it is less surprising 
that we do not even yet dare to organise 
to boldly ask for ‘‘ equal rights,’’ and equal 
rights all round, and in every detail. In 
America, few of the State Societies now 
are even called merely ‘‘ Woman’s Suffrage 
Associations’’—‘‘ Equal Rights Associa- 
tions’”’ is a more popular term. Here, 
such a name would alarm many friends. 

* * * 

The combined Woman’s Suffrage Com- 
mittee of Great Britain wrote to ask Lady 
Aberdeen to be their representative at the 
American convention, but her Excellency 
has been obliged to decline. I have not 
heard that any English visitors have pro- 
mised to attend. At the National American 
Congress in 1888, Mrs. Alice Cliff Seatcherd 
and Mrs. Russell Cooke were present, and 
at the following one, in 1893, Lady Aher- 
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Chant and myself. This is the next great 


national gathering, and it is to be regretted 
if no Englishwoman can attend. 
* * * 

The meetings will be presided over by 
the National President, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, who, being 76 years old, would 

nt herself to Mrs. Esler as ‘‘ inevitably 
udicrous,” but is in fact an object of the 
warmest and most fervent admiration to 
the public at large, and to her ‘Suffrage 
nieces,”’ as she calls the younger workers, 
in particular. She is alert and brilliant as 
ever, and it is delightful to hear her wise 
and earnest speeches. As courageous as a 
lion, as true as steel, and yet as gentle and 
kindly as a giant soul should be, and abso- 
lutely devoted to the woman’s cause, 
‘“‘ Aunt Susan’”’ is one of the most interest- 
ing and admirable of the distinguished 
ple whom I have been privileged to 
ow. Itis pleasant to think that after 
bearing the burden and heat of the Oey as 
a pioneer of ‘‘ Women’s Rights’”’ forty 
ears ago, when it was ridiculous or worse 
to hold such views, she has lived long 
enough to find herself one of the most 
popular and admired persons on her Conti- 
nent, and to hear the pean of joy which 
the forthcoming Jubilee meeting must 
needs be in great measure. 
* * * 

The American women are fortunate in 
having kept to a great age many of their 
early leaders. Mrs. Stanton, who called 
the first Convention fifty years ago, is still 
living, and is eighty-three years old. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. M 
Livermore are well over seventy, and still, 
like Miss Anthony, are full of vigour in 
their ripe and honoured age of wisdom— 
honoured, of course, the more by their 
younger co-workers for their years and 
their past services. Mrs. Howe is tra- 
velling in Italy, but Mrs. Stanton and Mrs. 
Livermore are expected to take part in the 
Convent'on. Mrs. Stanton was led to 
think on the position of women by the fact 
that she came to England in 1843 as a 
young bride, with her husband, to attend 
the World’s Anti-Slavery Conference, and 
saw the women delegates refused admission 
by the English members of the Conference. 
The young bride had to sit in the gallery 
amongst the spectators, and saw relegated 
there the other American women delegates, 
the workers who at the risk of life and the 
ruin of fortune were bearing the burden 
and heat of the day in the actual struggle ; 
she saw William Lloyd Garrison, the great 
anti-slavery leader, come up there and take 
his place beside his women fellow-workers, 
nobly refusing to join in the Conference that 
he had crossed the sea to attend, if the 
women whose labours and sacrifices he 
well knew were excluded; and it was then 
that the lovely young daughter of Judge 
Cady made up her mind that it was time 
for women to take a more firm and decided 
stand against their own subordination in 
the counsels of mankind. Five years after, 
she and a few others called the first 
««Women’s Rights ’’ Convention, the fiftieth 
anniversary of which is now to be cele- 
brated. 

* * * 

The friendship of a life between Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony is one of the 
most beautiful traits of their characters. 
At Chicago, Miss Anthony seldom spoke 
without bringing in the name of her absent 
friend, as to whom she will declare—‘ she 
has been the brain and the pen of the 
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movement, I have been only its working 
executive,” or, as I once heard her say, 
“its drudge.” Mrs. Stanton will hasten 
to tell you how great is Susan’s practical 
ability, how she adapts means to end and 
sees just where and when to bring effort to 
bear. They are two “grand old women,” 
and their host of admirers would indeed be 
astonished to hear that they were “ ladi- 
crous,” or even ‘‘ pitiable on a platform.” 
* * * 


A great bazaar has been held in 
Boston for the benefit of the Massachusetts 
Woman's Suffrage Society, and has cleared 
(after paying expenses) something like 
£800. It was interesting to hear of the 
many devices and the long-continued and 
well-organised efforts by which this was 
accomplished. Thus, the largest receipts 
were at the “Brookline table”—769 
dollars, but this included 175 dollars raised 
by private theatricals, and 100 dollars 
given by one lady. Numerous “ Cake and 
Apron Sales,” drawing-room entertain- 
ments, and such efforts were held in 
‘advance, and the proceeds applied to the 
bazaar. The diffused interest and indi- 
vidual effort indicated in all this, and the 
final great success, is very encouraging. 

¥ * * 


Several Women’s Co-operative guilds 
have passed resolutions protesting against 
the action of Mr. Broadhurst, as a work- 
ing-man member, in voting and speaking 
against Woman’s Suffrage at the Derby 
Liberal Conference. The following may 
be quoted as typical remonstrances, which 
it is to be hoped will be copied by many 
more branches of that important working 
women’s organisation :— 

The following resolution was carried unani- 
mously at our meeting held on Tuesday, 
January 18th: “That the guild members and 
friends present at the New Year public meeting 
of the Banbury Co-operative Women’s Guild 
regret that Mr. Broadhurst (Labour M.P.) 
opposed Woman's Suffrage at the conference 
held at Derby, December 7th.—Ella Webb, 
Secretary, Banbury Branch W.C.G.” “The 
members of the Rochester and Strood branch 
desire me to express their deep regret that Mr. 
Broadhurst (Labour M.P.) opposed Woman’s 
Suffrage at the Derby conference on December 
‘qth. They suggest that the regret of the 
W.C.G. be made public.—P. Bridges, Secretary, 
Rochester and Strood Branch W.C.G.” 

x *« * 

It is to be noted that the London County 
Council has at once decided to appoint a 
woman inspector under the Infant Life 
Protection Act and the Shop Hours’ Acts. 
The County Council has issued the follow- 
ing advertisement :— 

The Council is prepared to receive applica- 
tions from suitable candidates for this appoint- 
ment. The salary will commence at £100 a 
year and increase by £5 yearly increments to 
£150, and the person selected will be appointed 
for six months on probation. The duties will 
be to make inspections under the Infant Life 
Protection Act, 1897, and under the Shop 
Hours Acts. The person selected may not 
hold any other appointment, but must give her 
whole time to the duties. Only single persons 
between the ages of 28 and 40 are eligible. 
Personal canvassing is strictly prohibited. 
Candidates should possess (1) practical experi- 
ence in the management of infants; (2) know- 
ledge of domestic hygiene; and (3) experience 
in making investigations and in writing reports. 
Applications must be made not later than 10 
o’clock a.m. on Thursday, February 10th, 1898, 
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and must be on the printed form which, with 

further particulars of the office, can be obtained 

on app. 

Control Department, 21, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
* * * 


tion to the Chief Officer of the Public 


Everything depends on efficient inspec- 


tion in the working of laws such as this; 


striking illustrations of the truth of this 


observation were quoted herein our review of 


«The Queen’s Reign for Children,” when 
it was shown that one law after another 
was a dead letter, because inspection was 
not provided for. If the State really 
desires, therefore, to insist on the keeping 
alive of the unhappy class of babies who 
are the subjects of this new law, inspectors 
must be provided, and. they must be 


women. 
* * 


* 

It transpires that the late Duchess of 
Teck maintained a small cottage at 
Coombe, near Richmond, for the purpose 
of affording an occasional rest to poor 
women from the London ‘“ mean streets.” 
It is desired to maintain the work asa 
memorial of her, but to affiliate it toa 
convalescent home—her’s being not actually 
for the sick after an iliness, but a home of 
rest that may be the means of preventing 
an illness. A meeting on the subject will 
be held, by permission of the Lord Mayor, 


in the Mansion House, on February 16th. . 
* 


* * 

I have been much struck in the course 
of my wide experience by the amount of 
good and charitable work done by the 
ladies of the upper classes in perfect quiet- 
ness, only those benefited by it being 
aware of it. 
“‘ great ladies’ who do nothing in return 
for all that is given them in life—to whom 
valid pleasures, selfish ends, and idle vani- 
ties of dress and display are all in all. 
But the more one gets to know, the more 
one becomes aware of the better side of the 
picture. I know of several charities, like 
this home of the late Duchess’s, on too 
small a scale to be told about to the world, 
and yet receiving largely of the means and 
the time and thought of the ladies who 
support them. The poor Duchess, whose 
charities were not accompanied by a care- 
ful balancing of her own accounts, so that 
debts are left that her estate cannot pay, 
is indeed hardly to be taken as a model— 
for to be generous to the poor before meet- 
ing one’s own obligations is not charity of 
the true kind. But she probably did not 
know herself what her position was, and 
her charitable feeling in keeping up the little 
home of rest is on a par with several other 
such acts known privately and undreamed 
of by the outside world. 

x *  * 

«‘ Church Councils ” are new bodies pro- 
posed to be elected under the authority of 
the Bishops in connection with all the Parish 
Churches. By a majority of one (five 
to six) the Bishops have decided that only 
‘«‘ male communicants ”’ shall be eligible for 
membership, so that a lad just 21 may sit 
on a governing body from which his mother 
and his Sunday School teacher are excluded 
as his inferiors. Mrs. Elizabeth Harcourt 
Mitchell, of Llanfrechfa Grange, Caerleon, 
Mon.,has organised a memorial from Church- 
women, asking for direct representation. 
She writes: ‘‘I intend to ask the Bishop 
of Llandaff to present the petition. If our 
friends will read Dr. Jessopp’s article on 
‘ Ancient Parish Life in England’ in the 
Nineteenth Century, they will be more than 


course. 
Hobhouse in Somerset Record Society, 
Vol. IV., Preface p. ix., which states :— 
‘ The 

townshi 
and subject to Church discipline, with a 
constitution which recognised the right of 
the whole body as an aggreg 
right of every adult member, whether man 
or woman, to a voice in self-government, 
but at the same time kept the self-govern- 
ing community under a system of inspec- 
tion and restraint by a central authority 
outside the parish boundaries.’ And Dr. 
Jessopp himself writes :—'The community 
had its own assembly —the parish meeting, 
which was a deliberative assembly. 
its own officers, who might be either men 
or women, duly elected, sometimes for a 
year, 


offences.’ 
of Lichfield and others to exclude women 
from church local government is quite a 
modern craze.” 
* 


No doubt there are many | P 


He gives an extract from Bishop 


ish was the community of the 
organised for Church purposes 


ate, and the 


It had 


sometimes for life, but in all cases 
subject to being dismissed for flagrant 
The endeavour of the Bishop 


* * 
All Saints’, Margaret-street, is the onl 


church in London in which husband an 
wife may not sit together. For the past 
twelve months a movement has been goin: 
forward for the purpose of bringing the old 


order of things to an end. A meeting has 
been held to consider a special resolution 
for this purpose, but the suggested inno- 
vation was defeated by the insignificant 
majority of four or five votes. There are 
15 churches in London in which the sexes 
are separated, but All Saints’ is the only 
lace of worship in which some portion of 
the building is not set apart for the accom- 
modation of husbands and wives attending 
together. 
*  * 

Turning to the domestic service question 
that is always with us, here is waiting for 
our notice the attempt made to obtain a 
decision from the High Court of Justice on 
the vexed question of a servant's “ notice’’ to 
leave given during her first month’s service. 
The first month in anew place is, by common 
consent, considered a trial ‘period; and 
a great many, both servants and mistresses, 
have been accustomed to allow the service 
to terminate at the end of that period, 
without a full month’s notice, if the engage- 
ment has not proved satisfactory on either 
side. Most of us, when we have found 
that a servant will not do, are only too 
glad to think that we shall get her out of 
the house without any more fuss after 
enduring her for four weeks. In the 
recent case, however, the master held that 
the notice to leave at the end of another 
fortnight was not sufficient time for a new 
servant to be found, and he refused to pay 
the month’s wages on the ground that the 
girl had left without giving proper notice. 
The County-court Judge found against the 
servant, on the ground that the custom 
that she claimed to exist, of a girl being 
allowed to leave at the end of the first 
month if she has said by the end of a fort- 
night that she does not mean to stay, did 
not in fact exist, and that a servant must 
in all cases give and reccive a full month's 
notice. Unfortunately, the Judges of the 
High Court, when called on to review this 
dictum, did not agree to settle it. They 
merely held that the question of fact as to 
whether the custom was an established 


one was a question for the County-court 
Judge to settle, and that the upper Court 
| ever convinced that we are taking the right: was not competent to revise his opinion 
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So another County-court pen may hold 
that the custom does exist, and chaos still 
reigns! It is unfortunate when someone 
has gone to the expense of seeking a 
definite legal decision upon a point so very 
apt to cause a difference of opinion between 
two — as this one, that there should 
not have been a more clear and decisive 
judgment given. 2 


An attempt is being made by some West 
End servants’ agencies to settle the vexed 
question by private arrangement. With a 
view to placing the matter on a definite 
basis, one oe ik of the ne ing West eee 
registry offices have introduced a principle 
that all e ements entered upon through 
their medium shall be deem 
condition that the servant may leave at 
the end of the month if she mention her 
intention of doing so during the first fort- 

ight, while some of the agencies’ under- 

@ to aoty the expenses of any servant 

who may find it necessary to take legal 
action in a similar case. 


A DEFENCE OF THE 


MATCH HUNTING MOTHER. 
Puysrcat attraction is the law of Nature; the 
duty of the mother is so to bring up her daughter 
that the corollary, mental and moral attraction, 
can only be brought about by those virtues and 
those qualities which are not worn, like the 
eyes or the hair, on the outside. The whited 
sepulchre stalks abroad now as in the days of 
Scripture, and not the most careful of mothers 
can be certain that the man who makes up to 
her daughter is not assuming virtues he has no 
claim to. But she can ing about and make 
certain of his worldly means—whether he can 
2 Pape pombe gar por bread: and surely 
ts of temper and character are not rendered 
less trying by being allied to poverty and want 
Fbe socal iisa praise Cid 
a worldly- grande e of my young 
days used to say to. me: “There are two 
maxims a good mother should always keep in 
mind: (1) It is better-to repent in a coach and 
four than in a hack cab. (2) It is better to be 
ee old man’s darling than a young man’s 
ve.” 

She did not mean thereby that we should 
impress on the rising generation that nothing 
but wealth and selfishness mattered ; but that 

it was the duty of the mother to try and so 
arrange matters that, if the Jottery of matri- 
mony—for of course it is a lottery—should not 
her daughter the Grand Prize, at least it 
should bring a tangible something, not an 
absolute blank. 
When I speak of bringing up daughters for 
. the marriage market I mean that it is the 
mother’s aim to teach those qualifications 
which are most likely to enable them to make 
their partners in life happy and contented. 
Every age has its own standards, and it is not 
our fault, but that of the whirligig of time, if in 
these days the prim and mincing gentleness, 
the ready faint and readier tear, the general 
helplessness and pretended ignorance, are no 
longer the ideal of our sterner halves. In the 
ever-increasing struggle for life, man finds it 
pleasanter to have a helpmeet at hand than a 
contrast of peace at home to the strife abroad ; 
and so woman has, like him, cast aside the 
old coat of mail, and tries to the best of her 
powers to supplement his new-fashioned 
weapons with hers. It was as easy to be 
‘‘learned”’ and ‘‘ advanced ”’ in the old days as 
in these—Lady Mary Wortley Mont and 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, Lady Blessing- 
ton and Lady Hester Stanhope, Madame de 
Staél and the Miss Berrys, Madame Récamier 
and Rahel von Ense, are immortal proofs that 
the “ maitresre-femme” is not an invention of 
this latter day; but as man’s need has increased 
so has the development of the latent powers in 
the general as well as in the individual woman. 


to be upon | 
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new woman, not all the gloomy statistics that 
prove there are not men enough to “ go round,” 
will alter that eternal fact. As man. was 
created to fight—whether in the army or the 
city, in art or in science, whether to become a 
Wellington, or a Raphaél, or a Mozart, or a 
Darwin—so woman was created to protect. 
Gloss it over as you will, the woman who grows 
old as a spinster, whether she have a ession 
, has the 
She has never had 


the husband who may come, that we should do 
the fighting and the looking-out for her? That 
we should find the man, and leave her, with 
her powers unimpaired, and her eyes clear 
with the cl tedness that only light- 
heartedness can give, to make up her mind and 
enable him to make up his mind concerning the 
future for them both ? 


Us sie chaperon learns the lesson daily taught 
er : 
A perfect mother makes a ‘ect 
daughter.” oe 


To sum up, so long as comfort and culture, 
cleanliness of body and of mind, are money- 
purchaseable commodities, so long as we want 


‘to keep girls lighthearted and simpleminded, 


just so long must we tolerate and cling to our 
marriage market, which enables the girls to 
enjoy themselves while the matrons do 
mar eting eres 8 the “true mate” 
finding the “match,” as it is truly called, 
which promises best to secure that which, let 


the scoffers write what they like, lays nearest 
our hearts—the happiness and prosperity of 
our daughters. Lapy DesaktT. 


DR. NANSEN’S WIFE. 


SHE is an uncommon woman, both in talent 
and character. It is recorded by Dr. Nansen’s 
biographers, Brogger and Rolfsen, that his first 
meeting with his future wife was in the woods 
about Frogner Seator, where, one day, observing 
the soles of two feet sticking up out of the 
snow, he approached them, with natural 
curiosity, in time to see the head of Eva Sars 
emerge from a snowbank. Dr. Nansen was 
married in 1889, after his return from his 
successful expedition across Greenland. When 
he started in the Fram, in 1893, his wife, 
left at home at Lysaker, near Christiania, with 
one child, turned for occupation to the develop- 
ment and use of her gifts as a singer and with 
notable success. 

King Oscar of Sweden is one of her admirers, 
and cnpenally likes her singing, which he has 
often heard, and since she has been in Eng- 
land the compliment has been paid her of 
wore. her to sing before the Queen. She isa 
stanch backer of her adventurous husband, 
whose departure on his perilous errand cost her 
anxieties and misgivings as to which she said 
little at the time. Since her husband’s return 
she has sometimes spoken in conversation of 
her fears, and has said that careful comparison 
of Dr. Nansen’s diary with her record or 
remembrance of her own sensations bears her 
out in the belief that the times when she was 
the most concerned about him were the seasons of 
his greatest peril. That implies a telepathic 
communication born of intense sympathy and 
solicitude, the possibility of which science 
seems no longer disposed to deny. Mrs. 
Nansen’s father was Professor Sars, a well 
known zoologist. Zoology, it will be remem- 
bered, is a branch of science of which Dr. 
Nansen has made a special study.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


It were good that Men in their Innovations 
would follow the Example of Time itselfe; 
which indeed Innovateth greatly, but quietly 


We must consider matrimony the goal of a! and by degrees scarce to be perceived.— Bacon. 
woman’s life. Not all the preaching of the! A favourite quotation with Tennyson. 


A PARALLEL CASE. 


young lawyer at the time—and very 

Seria, eal ths stills ot Congo ot 
and th a 

large firms to my clientale enabled me to think 

ly of matrimony. 


a pag to take advantage of the first favour- 
eturn in the subject of conversation. This 

may have had its value, but I failed 
to ver it. To me, it seemed about as 
useful as it would be to tell a mariner who 
wanted to sail to France to “ take the first wind 
that blew there.” I bought a book that 
appeared to be on the subject, but found it con- 
shied only of a compilation of selections from 
novels. Nevertheless, I resolved to learn my 
fate that very evening. 

The young lady who had so completely won 
my heart lived with her father—a widower—in 
the neighbourhood of my own home. It was 
quite custo , , for me to spend the 
evening with them. I was, in fact, an old 
friend, who wanted to be more; so my next 
visit was only a matter of course. She invited 
me, as usual, to sit with her on the po ’ 
while her father, as usual, retired to the library 

‘‘T want to tell you how we have spent the 


with his evening paper. 
day,” said my young lady, I always considered 


her mine. ‘“ We ve discovered an ideal 
e.”” 
“Tt is what I am myself seeking,” I 
answered. ‘Tell me about it.” 


‘‘ Well, we went to the Asylum for the 
Insane,” she began. 

‘* And found it there ?” 

‘‘There. Not among the violently insane, 
but among those dear old souls whose minds 
have not lived as long as their bodies, and 
whose friends and fortunes have gone away 
before they have. Among them we found a 
delightful, white-haired old gentleman whose 
existence was simply ideal. It seems that in 
the town where he lived before his misfortune 
came there was a very lovely young lady, and 
he was very fond of her—in a fatherly way, 
remember; this is not a love story. Nothing 
delighted him more than to play whist with her 
and a couple of her friends who, though 
married, were of her own age. Although an 
old gentleman, he made a welcome fourth to 
their little card parties, as it gave him so much 
pleasure that his happiness reflected on them— 
and there was no one younger, you know, who 
—who was so nice, we will say.” 

‘‘ Or quite good enough for her in the eye of 
her friends,” I interjected. ‘ That sort of 
chaperonage has made many an old maid.” 
I believed very firmly in marriage that evening 
—and still do. 

‘“‘ Well, at any rate,’’ my young lady went on, 
‘one day these four drove out into the country 
for a quiet little picnic. They had a beautiful 
ride through country lanes and cool woods, the 
had a row on a pretty lake, and they playe 
whist to their hearts’ content. The skies could 
not have been bluer, the birds in the trees above 
them could not have sung more sweetly, and the 
flowers in the field eld not have been fairer. 
Altogether they had such a delightful time that 
they resolved to spend the next day in the same 
way. That evening the dear old man’s mind 
gave way. From the effects of perfect happi- 
ness? Perhaps—no one knows. But, at any 
rate, life has been that evening with him ever 
since, with nothing in the past but the memory 
of that happy day, and nothing in the future but 
the prospect of another just like it on the 
morrow. That is the ideallife we found. Isn’t 
it beautiful ?” 

“It’s a poem,” I answered enthusiastically ; 
and then an inspiration came to me. Mark 
this—the proposal of every man who really loves 
is an inspiration. No matter how poorly he 
expresses himself, how much he stumbles, or 
falters, or stammers, down in his heart is a love 

poem. If I could only learn those little 
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measures of human song, the world would raise 
a monument to me. But I only know one, and 


that I can only tell in prose. 
 T, too, a Alagagge as beautiful as that,” 


said I. 

“JI think I know your story,” she 
answered. 

“ Nevertheless, let me tell it to you,” I 


continued. 

‘ Well?” said she, with a blush. 
‘* As I said before,” I began, “I, too, am 

an ideal life. There is a beautiful young 

lady (don’t mistake me, I love her for more than 
her beauty of face and form) with whom I have 
spent many happy evenings, and a few happy 
mo and oons. I want to assure 
myself of an unbroken succession of such 
evenings in the future, and I want to stretch 
them into days. Ina word, I want to marry 
her?” 

“ Who is this young lady?” 

** Can’t you guess ?”” 

“ Perhaps—but tell me her initials. That is 
quite usual.” 

“She has but one—U,” I answered. 

She smiled, rose quietly, took me by the 
hand, and led me in to her father. 

“Papa,” said she, leaning over his chair, 
“here is a young man who wants to lead an 


ideal life.” 
‘Bless my soul!” exclaimed her father. 
‘To go mad like our friend in the asylum?” 


** Not quite so bad as that,” said she. ‘He 
wants to get married.” 

“Tell him we will aid him all we can,” said the 
old gentleman, with a smile. 

And then the stars sang in heaven for me. 


@ur Short Sketch. 


A CALL TO DUTY. 
By Atma BapnHam. 

A aay scene of bustle and confusion met the 
eye as the big ship. rolled from side to side, 
creaking and g onthe mighty waves, 
while with eager haste the sailors prepared to 
start on their voyage. A call to duty been 
answered by a regiment of brave soldiers, who 
in gay attire and wering plumes proudly 
marched on board the vessel that was Saxtined 
to carry them to the sunny shores of India. 
Loud cheers burst from the crowd of friends 
gathered to bid a long farewell to dearly loved 
ones. Amid heartbreaking sobs and tears the 
last embrace was given, then in bitter irony the 
band clashed forth the strains of ‘,The Girl I Left 
Behind Me.” Conspicuous among many stood 
Frank Allen, gazing back upon the spot where 
his widowed mother and Elsie Grant, his 
betrothed wife, tearfully strained their eyes for 
the last glimpse of the fluttering handkerchief, 
which told them their loved one was still 
watching. 

Silently they turned away, too heartbroken 
for words, yet each striving to comfort the 


the pleasures of re-union after years of parting. 
ith a vigorous manhood, coupled to good 
resolutions, Frank entered upon his new duties 
with every prospect of success if only he kept 
sober and true. For many weeks and months 
Frank toiled on, oblivious of his mates’ chaff, 
but gradually the influence of those around him 
began to tell its own sad tale. The enforced 
hours of idleness coupled with the climate 
slowly undermined good resolves, and Frank 
often started with a blush when he remembered 
his dear mother and sweet Elsie Grant. Temp- 
tations seemed to meet him on all sides— 
drinking, gambling, and very questionable 

es were resorted to, while houses of ill 
‘ame were scattered in all directions, and 
looked upon as legitimate for the health of 
the soldiers. 

Resistance entirely gives way before such 
wily temptations. Frank Allen becomes one 
of the most vile, saturated with drink and vice. 
At last, utterly corrupt and unfit for either 
God or mankind, the orders came that he, with 
many others, should be invalided home. It 
was then the full force of his shame rushed 
upon him. How could he meet his loved 
mother and the pure eyes of Elsie Grant ? 


other by repressed grief, and speaking only of | #gain 
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lager dear old England began 
n the res of old E 

to dawn; but what a different home-co it 
was to that he had so often pictured 
leaving Elsie. How he cursed his fate and the 
government who had combined to make vice 


With tottering , Frank stepped on shore, 
and soon was away through town and 
hamlet to his own home. 


Without a glimmer of the truth, Elsie and 
his mother made every pre for the 
invalid’s comfort, then with conflicting emotions 
waited for the wanderer’s return. train 
slowly drew up, and a careworn vicious-looking 
man in soldier’s | ala aligned. 

Could this be Frank ? Sats with & cer 
of i the mother recognised her son, thoug 
with one swift glance she divined the truth, and 
her heart was crushed. 

Elsie stood rooted to the spot when Frank, 
ee vainly essayed to draw her to 

. With a low, sionate ays oe drew 
back, with scorn and contempt plainly legible 
in her pure eyes. Haatily Frank turned aside 

blush of shame that 
mounted to his f ead, for he knew the 
leprous mark of unbridled passion was stamped 
upon his features. With his glorious man- 
hood gone he realised how degraded he had 
become. 

Failing to regain Elsie’s affection, and stung 
with remorse, Frank Allen drank heavily to 
hush his lashing conscience. 

Inflamed with drink he was returning home 
late, when the shrill whistle of the night express 
attracted his attention. 

With a curse upon his Ls he rushed forward, 
and in one moment he had passed into eternity, 
there to give account for his many sins; but 


who shall judge how far the curse rested upon 


those who had neglected the solemn warning. 
Am I my brother's keeper ? 


PIONEER CLUB SUFFRAGE 
MEETING. 
“Woman witH AN ApsgctTIve.”—There was 
a very large attendance, mainly of ladies, at 
the Pioneer Club, in Grafton-street, where a 
drawing-room meeting, under the auspices of 
the Women’s International Progressive Union, 
was held by thekind invitation of Miss Campbell- 
Lang. The chair was taken by Mrs. Gordon, 
and among those present were Lady Norreys, 
the Hon. Coralie Glyn, Lady Hamilton, and 
Mrs. Bedford Fenwick. ie pee ve were 
opened by an address by Mrs. Stopes, who 
asked the question, ‘Is there any reason why 
women should be denied the suffrage?” and 
returned a negative answer. The movement 
had so far advanced that, while in old times it 
was necessary to give reasons in favour of 
women voting, now it was only necess to 
ask whether any objections could be brought 
forward. In the House of Commons’ debate 
last year every argument that was urged 
inst the suffrage was really an argu- 
ment in its favour, for it showed how impos- 
sible it was for such men to be women’s 
representatives. Mrs. Stopes then went 
through the usual argumente advanced against 
ting the franchise to women. To the sug- 
gestion that women did not want the vote, she 
responded that had been the case with the 
great majority of every class that had ever been 
enfranchised, and the fact was that, in this 
country, @ large number, both of men and 
women, were not educated up to the vote. To 
the argument that women had already a great 
deal of influence, she retorted that women as 
women had no influence at all. It was “ woman 
with an adjective ’ who had influence—a pretty 
woman or a charming woman, a clever woman, 
a woman who belonged to a sympathetic man ; 
but if a woman was none of these things, what 
influence had she? Just none at all. She con- 
cluded her speech with an interesting historical 
sketch, in which she showed the very superior 
position held by women in the Saxon and 
Norman times, and pointed out that her right 
to vote in parliamentary elections . was only 
finally lost in 1832. Speeches on the same 
subject followed from Miss Amy C. Morant and 
Miss Adeline Wetton and others. 
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QUOTATIONS 


Or THovucuts on THE WoMAN QUESTION, 
From the Rev. Alan Greenwell’s Note Book. 


Tus Sexes, THOUGH DIFFERENT IN NATURE, 
NOT OPPOSED: THE ConTRaRy.— We do not 
want women to be bad imitations of men, we 
neither deny nor the differences 
between men and women. The claim of women 
to representation de to a extent on 
these differences. Women bring som to 
the service of the State different from 
which can be brought by men. Let this fact 

, and let due weight be given 
in the representative system of the 
awceett’s Article, “* 19th Cen- 


country.”—Mrs. 
tury,” July, 1889. 
* * * 
“Tennyson, the great poet of modern 
thought, oho serves up so many of the ideas 


and tendencies of the age in concise and 
vigorous verse, writes: 
‘The woman is not undeveloped man, 
Not yet man’s opposite’; 

not opposite, yet different, so that the one su ple- 
ments what: is wanting to the other, and the 
harmonious union of the two makes ideal per- 
fection. It is the glory of European civil- 
isation to have done so much to develop this 
idea of equality of the sexes, and to have gone 
so far towards emancipating the weaker of 


the human ies from the tyranny of the 
stronger half.—A Modern Zovonstion. 
* * * 


‘There is a strange su ve duality even 
in our physical frame—we have two eyes, two 
ears, two hands, two feet, many other dualities, 
and lobes of the brain to control them. If by 
any cause one lobe of the brain is injured, it is 
the other side of the body that becomes 
paralysed, but the whole body suffers with ite 
members. If men persist in using only one 
eye, they not only see things out of foous, but 
restrict their range of vision. They can 
see things on the near side of them. 
Government that only uses the masculine 
ce and sees but the masculine side of 

gs, is at best but a one-eyed Govern- 
ment. The builder that only toils with one hand 
impoverishes himself, and makes meaner the 
design of the great architect. The traveller 
that through some brain sick fancy imagines one 
of his feet to be decrepid can get along but by 
hops and jerks, or by using crutches made of 
dead w instead of living limbs that make 
motion graceful, equal and rapid. How can 
any assembly be said to be re resentative of 
the people, when the best half of the people are 
not represented there ; the best half in numbers 
through the working out of the modern doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest.” —‘‘ British 
Freewomam,” by C. C. Stopes. 
* * 

‘There is in New Zealand a form of crow 
(Hula) in which the female has Le i & 
very curious modification. It is the o y case 
I know in which the bill is differently ae 
in the two sexes. The bird has en 
on the habits of a woodpecker, and the 
stout crow-like bill of the cock bird is 
admirably adapted to tap trees, and if 
they sound hollow, to dig down to the burrow 
of the insect ; but it lacks the horny-pointed tip 
of the tongue, which in the true woodpecker is 
provided with recurved hairs, thus enabling 
that bird to find the grub and draw it out. In 
the Hula, however, the bill of the hen bird has 
become sharp, elongated and slightly curved, 
and when the cock has dug down to the burrow 
the hen inserts her long bill and draws out the 
b, which they divide between them—a very 
pretty little illustration of the wife as help- 
mate to the husband.”—From “ The Beautves 
of Nature,” by Sir J. Lubbock. 

x * * 
“The very reason Nature makes ns 
difterent is that we may bring to bear on her 
problems totally different processes and modes 
of thought.”—‘ Dr. Janet,” by Arabella 


Kenealey. aw : m 


“ Not home less but humanity more.”—T. W. 
Higginson. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 
By Karrie Ovutron. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 
MORE ORANGE DISHES. 
ORANGE JELLY. 


Wirz three oranges, them and put 
the rinds into a er ned miei with the 


strained juice, four ounces of lump sugar, 
the strained juice of one lemon, two 
cloves, one quart of water, and two ounces of 
leaf e. Whisk all together over the fire 
with the shells and whites of two eggs, till the 
mixture boils, then allow it to boil without 
whisking for five minutes; then remove it 
from the fire and allow it to stand for five 
minutes longer with the lid on; then strain it 
through a jelly bag which has been pre ared by 
having water poured into it. ‘our the 
jelly into a mould to set. 


ORANGE EGG JELLY. 


Put the finely-grated rind and strained juice 
of an orange into a bowl with two ounces of 
sugar, & little lemon juice or home-made lemon 
flavouring, and the beaten yolks of . Dis- 
solve a quarter of an ounce of leaf geladins in a 

uarter of a pint of water. Stir over the fire 

l the gelatine melts, but don’t allow. it to 
become hotter than necessary, strain this 
into the bowl with the rest of the mixture, 
whisk all together till nice and frothy. Then 
add the two whites beaten to a stiff froth. 
Beat till ingredients are thoroughly amal- 

ated and on the point of setting, when pour 
into a wet mould. 


ORANGE TIMBAL. 

Place in a saucepan three eo of a pint 
of water, the grated rinds and juice strained of 
two oranges. Allow this to boil, and then mix 
with it two ounces of cornflour blended with 
a quarter of a pint of water. Cook for a few 
moments, add two ounces of castor sugar, and 
a few drops of lemon flavouring. Pour into a 
timbal mould. When cold turn out. Pile in 
the centre whipped cream, sweetened and 
flavoured with orange essence. 


ORANGE CREAM. 


Dissolve one and a-half ounces leaf gelatine 
in half a pint of water, and add the strained 
juice of three oranges, four ounces of loaf sugar 
which has been rubbed on the rinds of the 
oranges, and a teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
Stir till the sugar is melted, and then strain it 
into a pint of good thick cream. Pour into o 
damp mould and keep in a cool place till 
required. If necessary less cream would do, 
say half a pint, and the gelatine could be dis- 
galved in a pint of milk instead of half a pint of 
water. The milk should be boiled, then taken 
off the fire and allowed to cool before adding the 
gelatine, &. 

ORANGE CHEESE CAKES. 


Beat together two ounces of butter and two 
ounces of castor sugar, to this add two beaten 
egg yolks, one ounce of sweet ground almonds, 
one teaspoonful of cornflour, and the grated 
rind and juice of one orange. Mix well together, 
and then stir in lightly the two whites beaten 
toa stiff froth. Line ten patty pans with puff 
pastry, and half fill with the mixture. Bake in 
a quick oven for about fifteen minutes. 


ORANGE CAKE—NO. I. 


Cut a sponge or Genoese pastry cake in three 
slices, spread each with the following mixture 
and fasten together again. Pour orange glaze 
over the cake, ornament the sides with desic- 
cated cocoanut and the top with a little royal 
icing. 

‘ ORANGE FILLING FOR CAKE. 

Boil together a teacupful of water, the same 
of sugar, the grated rind and juice of two 
oranges, and the juice of half a lemon. Stir 
into this one ounce of cornflour blended ina 
little water. Cook for a few minutes. Pour 
into a bowl, and when cool spread on the slices 
of cake. 

ORANGE GLAZE. 

Strain the juice of an orange on ten ounces 
of finely ground icing sugar. If not thin enough 
add a tablespoonful of hot water, 


to, ee ee be a sickly colour add 
a 


make it look quite tidy. 
be decorated with royal icing. 


and ornament round’ the edge in some pretty 
way. 


ounces of sugar with a wooden spoon. 

well four eggs and add them alternately with 
eight ounces of fine flour, beating well between 
each addition, using about a ‘as 

each mixture at a time. When all the egg and 
flour is used up, stir in the grated rind of an 
orange and half a teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Pour into a buttered and papered cake-tin and 
bake in a moderate oven for about an hour and 
a half. Leave it to cool for ten minutes, then 
turn out on a : 
when quite col 
ornament as in last recipe. 


made as follows: First of all prepare the 
oranges by peelin 
into quarters, care 
Then pour over them syrup, made hy boiling 
one pound of loaf sugar and half-a-pint of water 
to cracking point, or till it has peat 

of 810. 
arrange 
piece on the top of the other, going round and 
round till it is sufficiently high, dipping the 
pieces over again in the syrup to make them 


like icicles can be stuck here and there through 
the oranges. 


Dissolve a quarter of an ounce of leaf gelatine in 
@ quarter of a point of boiled milk, add to this 
two ounces of castor sugar, the grated peel of 
two oranges and the beaten yolks of two 
eggs. 
it in a saucepan of boiling water, 
it thickens. 
juice of 
whipped 
the oranges, decorate the top with a little more 
whipped cream, and scatter over with pistachio 
nuts. 


quarters, removing the pulp and taking out the 
centres. 
Remove all the pips. 
and peel allow three pints of water. 
together for twenty-four hours. To every pound 
of the mixture allow one pound of sugar, and 
boil gently till the peel is quite tender, which 
will likely be in three hours. 


liquors directly transmits to her child the taste 


mix well ! saccharine taken with alcohol in large quanti- 


ties frequently causes fatty degeneration of the 
heart, and an early death is the consequence. 

What are we to advise a nursing mother to 
take in place of stout ? 

oe and Sear or wheatmeal—whichever is 
preferred—porridge ; soup ; cocoa or & cup 
of milk-and-water with a teaspoonful of Liebig's 
extract, make excellent substitutes for stout. 
But above everything I advise plenty of good 


ricot yellow. Warm over the fire, but 


ROYAL ICING. 


Mix well er four ounces of icing su 
pure milk. Let the woman who values her 
and about the white of an egg. Add a few | own life and the well-being of her child never 


touch alcohol. 
(The late) Sir B. W. Richardson, M.D. 


DRUGS WON’T DO. 


FREE TRIAL OF SOMETHING THAT 
WILL DO. 


You would be perfectly astonished if you were 
made aware of the many thousands of pounds 
absolutely thrown away from year to year upon 
so-called curatives that are foisted upon a public 
only too willing to believe the specious argu- 
ments laid before them. 

Even the hard-earned shillings of the very 

r are wasted in this way; in fact, it is to 

e ignorant, anxious to rid themselves of the 
various ailments which handicap them in the 
race for life, that such arguments are too often 
addressed. 

Now strength and muscular activity, rosy 
cheeks, plumpness and health can be obtained 
without medicine. 

The replenishing of the system from the 
wasting of tissues which is going on every day 
can only be accomplished by the proper assimi- 
lation of food. 

It cannot be done with medicine. It can, 
however, be accomplished with a perfect, flesh- 
forming, palatable and agreeable Food Beverage. 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is such a Food Beveruge, 
possessing, as it does, wonderful nourishing, 
ee and stimulative powers, unsur- 

a8 by any other Food Beverage. Dr. 
bbles’ Vi-Cocoa is not a medicine. It does 


ORANGE CAKE—NO. 2. 
Cream together five ounces of butter and five 


lespoonful of 


rack or wire sieve and 
pour over orange glaze and 


ORANGE ICICLES. 
This isan extremely pretty dish and can be 


them and dividing them 
y removing all the pith. 


ed a degree 
ut aside the fruit till cold, then 
it in a circle on an entrée dish, one 


: simply what it is claimed to do and its 
stick together. It will be found that the syrup P : : it 
will look like ice, and some dried pieces of it ee ing powers are being recognized to 


hitherto unknown in the history of 
any preparation. 

erit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared to 
send to any reader who names the Woman's 
§1GNax (8 postcard will do) a dainty sample tin 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post paid. 
There is no magic in all this. It is a plain, 
honest, straightforward offer. It is done to 
introduce the merits of Vi-Cocoa into every 
home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as a concentrated 
form of nourishment and vitality is invaluable ; 
nay, more than this ; for to all who wish to face 
the strife and battle of life with greater endurance 
and more sustained exertion, it is absolutely 
indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and Is. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, 61 
& 62, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 


Se 


Make a cream for the centre as follows :— 


Put this mixture into a jug, stand 
stir till 
When cool add the strained 
one orange and quarter of a pint of 
cream. Put this into the centre of 


ORANGE MARMALADE. 
Cut a dozen oranges and three lemons into 
Cut the peel into very thin strips. 


To every pound of pulp 
Steep all 


Francuise Most Important.— The kingliest 
act of freemen is the freeman’s vote.”— 
Whittier. 


(ee 


MILK v. STOUT. 
(A Worp To MOTHERS.) 
Tur nursing mother who drinks spirituous 


7 


for alcohol, as if she were teaching it to drink 
in the common acceptation of the term. 
During the nursing period a woman feels 
enfeebled, and is advised to take a little alcohol ; 
stout is frequently prescribed, and she imagines 
that she is deriving great benefit from it; there 
is a greater flow of milk after it; she feels less 
exhaustion, and she may make flesh rapidly. 
The whole thing is a delusion. If there is a 
greater supply of milk, it is produced at the 
expense of the mother; if she feels stronger, it 
is only transitory, not permanent strength ; and 
if she gains flesh, it is from the amount of sac- 
charine matter contained in the stout. But 


\\ 
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NOW INTOXICATING B EER 


5 The most pa'atable refreshing tonic drink produceable, 


IMITATED BUT NOT EQUALLED.& 
tores. 
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@ NEWBALL & MASON, 
Joxer@ROnol CROHOROHORORGEOR 


Mrs. Tuompson’s Cass. — The following 
WHAT TO WEAR, @urremtt hein | gest Os Sd oun te Ore 
. :—“ I was see e Observer 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. last week the letter of ‘Justice,’ and a quo- 

BAZAR PATTERNS AnoTHER Woman HELPS THE Potice.—We | tation from the Woman’s S1GNaL. They 
° ‘recorded a police presentation to & brave | the sentiments of all sensible women, an the 
| woman at Penge last week. Here iso second | matter scarcely needs any further comment. 
(Hints by May Manton.) illustration of the same generous courage OD I think the e has arrived when women 
| the part of a woman. ‘An interesting ceremony | ought to recognise and assert their rights as 
took place in the library of the W- citizens. Here we, as women, are deprived of 


the benefit of useful lectures by a few stupid 
men. Voltaire once said, ‘ Many are destined 
to reason wrongly ; others not to reason at all; 
and others to persecute those who do reason.’ 
Political and social reformers who have pro- 
pounded schemes for the good of the com- 
munity have been abused and tabooed by those 
very 7 sige who do not attempt to reason, and 
by others who lack the ability to reason at all. 
ere are thousands of honest men and 
women who are strangers to the real joys 
of life through no fault of their own. In 
my opinion, the two greatest causes of social 
ry are ignorance and poverty. If we are 
to allow such injustice as this to revail, it will 
be a long time before we have a happy state of 
society. If Mrs. Thompson wishes to be & 
a benefactress she must keep out of petti- 
ogging villages, with their old-time notions. 
Experience teaches that almost all the ills 
which aftlict mankind can be obviated by a. 
careful study of nature, and by conduct 
upon due observance of natural laws. In the 
darkness of ignorance men must stumble into 
many pitfalls; but in the clear light of reason 
and knowledge they can discern the path which 
leads to freedom and happiness. When we 
consider that on the mother of & family 
depends, to a large extent, the health, happiness 
and well-being of the whole faraily, it is her 
bounden duty to seek all the information she 
can concerning the ‘ laws of her being.’ I an 
that women will not be cowed by this pet My 
tyranny, but that they will seek and obtain 
such information as Mrs. Thompson wishes to. 
give.— Yours, Hypatia.” 


* * * 


Police Station, the headquarters of the X Divi- 
| sion, when Mr. Superintendent Cuthbert, 
| with whom was Chief Inspector Prendergast, 
Inspector Bell, and a large body of police, made 
presentations to Mrs. Ryan and Mr. Burt, for 
valuable assistance rendered to the police under 
circumstances of peril and cy. On the 
8th January, Police-constable binson, 871 X, 
was violently assaulted in Kensal New Town 
by a crowd of roughs. Burt went to the officer’s 
assistance, and notwithstanding his being set 
upon by a number of roughs, he succeeded in 
capturing one of the ringleaders. Mrs. Ryan, 
who had witnessed all that occurred, seeing that 
the constable was unable alone to cope with 
the heavy odds with which he was con- 
tending, boldly forced her way through the 
crowd and obtained possession of the police- 
man’s whistle. She retreated as best she could, 
| fighting her way all along, and when outside 
| the crowd she blew the whistle. The result 
| was that Chief Inspector Belton, of the F 
| Division, was able to render assistance. The 
| offenders were arrested, and finally were sent 
| to long terms of imprisonment. The reward to 
. Mrs. Ryan was 80s. from the Commissioner of 
: Police and a purse of money collected by the 
7204—Ladies’ and Misses’ Russian Shirt | officers and men of the division; to Mr. Burt 
| 20s. from the Commissioner, and a gold- 
Th a . | mounted umbrella from the officers and men. 
The latest variation of the shirt com- | In making the presentations, Mr. Superinten- 
bines the blouse front with the familiar yoke |dent Cuthbert warmly congratulated the 
back. The model shown is of plaid taffeta silk, | recipients on the courage they had displayed, 
cuffs, collar and necktie being ‘all made of the | especially Mrs. Ryan, who, in her plucky 
material. The fronts pouch over the belt, and | efforts to help the police, was knocked down 
the right side, which laps over the left, is | and kicked. He also expressed high apprecia- 
finished with a frill beneath which the closing | tion of the value of the services veniloreae 
is invisibly effected. The back shows the a‘ + * 
double pointed yoke and plaited body, which is, Curious Pont apout A WirFe’s MAaINTs- 
separated from the fronts by under-arm gores. wancr.—Before the Longton (Staffs) Bench 
The sleeves are of moderate size and one- | recently, Wm. Slinn, a waterman, was sum- 
seamed, the fulness at the wrists being gathered | moned by his wife, who had not lived with him 
into the straight cuffs. The collar is made in | for nearly twenty years, for maintenance. In 
the narrow turn-over or stock style, but one of | November, 1879, it was stated he was convicted 
linen can be substituted with equally good | and sentenced to two months for an aggravated 
effect. At the waist is worn a plain belt of the | assault upon her. Mrs. Slinn stated that she 
a5 oo, ; | had not lived with her husband, because she 
_To make this waist for a lady in the medium | was afraid to do 80; but as she could no longer 
size will require four and one-half yards of | work she was unable to keep herself. For the 
22-inch material. The pattern, No. 7204, is | defence it was submitted that the summons 
Langa Leonel a 80, 82, 84, 86, 88 and 40-inch po have been taken out within six months 
- of the offence, although it was admitted that 
4 Any  scoaria will be posted to any address in | that could not have been done, inasmuch as 
reat Britain or abroad on receipt of 6d. in | the Act (1895) was not then in existence. This 
secs by the Bazar Pattern Co. (Department , objection was overruled, and an order made. 


W.), Belper. | Notice of appeal was given. 


A Woman’s THEaTRE.—Frau Nascha Butze 
has rented the Neues Theatre in Berlin for ten 
years, from September, 1898, and proposes to 
conduct it entirely by herself. This is a 
startling innovation in Germany. It is said 
that family comedies will form the staple 
repertory of the new management, but of such 
a kind that every schoolgirl can enjoy them 
without a blush. Frau Butze will herself take 
part in the performance. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPEGIALIZY: ABDOMINAL CORSE®. 


OLD BLEACH LINENS FOR DRAWN THREAD WORK. ARTI STIG DRE SSM AKING 


The warp and weft being of equal stren: and the 
finish perfectly pure, the threads can be wn more CUTTING and FITTING 


easily than from any other make of Linen. T ht 
8 Qualities and 5 widths. Prices 93d. to 28. 10d. mee Bas ee ak tle 
3 Dre r. 


Patterns from the appointed Agents. 
Late For particulars apply, 41 peice SquaRE (near Euston), 
ONDON. 


“Qne of the most popular Corsetiéres of the 
resent day is Miss Santee, of 211, Oxford Street. 
he thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially su 
ladies who are inclined to be ston .— Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


211, OXFORD STREET, 
ees ere 


perp PPD EPP PL LCID ODL 
COX & PAINTER, LTD., Linen Merchants, Malvern. 


(ACHILLE SERRE, 
; 


Warmth winour Weight. 


& FEW EXTRACTS FROM 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“* Kals’ fit admirably.” 

Shall put all skirts aside for the future. 

© The cut is excellent.” 

A most comfortable shape.” 

+: Satisfactory in every way.” 

* Tmpossible to find their equal.’ 

“ They wear ell." 

se Really splendid for the price.” 

“ Tust what the advertisements say they 
are. 

Sampie pair of ‘ Kals, in Navy 
Blue, or Fanwn, 8/11, post free (state 
size, corset worn and your height). 
Better qualities also made. ists 
free. 

NOT obtainable of any Draper, but 
ip only direct from us. 


Ws 
1 McCALLUM & CO.’S, 17, Stonehoute, Plymouth. 
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HIGH-CLASS DYER AND CLEANER, 


HEAD WEHEST-END BRANCH-— 


9263, Oxford St., & 10 New Bond St., W. 


THE MOST BLABORATE COSTUME CLEANED WHOLE. 
Country Orders, on all of which Curriage is paid one way, should be addressed to 


Works: WHITE POST LANE, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, E. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


‘bys Aileen 
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A Sreixe To sp Destrep.—A queer strike 
has been made at Oldham. The guardians of 
the Oldham Union recently discussed a prc posal 
Sally to about thirty pauper helps. "They found 

ly to about uu s ey foun 
there = abuses conned With ‘he allow: 
ances, it some ‘paupers pur- 
chased the others’ shares. One moans of the 
Board stated that the beer had changed hands 
at 8d. per gill. The allowance was . 
and in consequence the greater number of the 
inmates affected went on strike, leaving the 
workhouse simultaneously. There are, how- 
ever, of the malcontents giving wey. cos 
or two having already been re- tted. There 
will be no concessions on the part of the 
management. 
* * * 

‘Mrs. Wywnrorp Paxr.ipps.—The 
M says :—‘' Liberals of the West, and 
expecially those of the Torquay Division, will 
follow with considerable interest the election 
in Pembrokeshire. The Liberal candidate is 
Mr. Wynford Phillips, barrister-at-law, and the 
husband of Mrs. Wynford Philipps, who took 
guch a prominent part in Liberal women’s 

in the Torquay Division a year or 
two since. Mrs. Philipps is a charming plat- 
form speaker, and is described by a Unionist 
contemporary as the most brilliant feminine 
orator in the country, whilst her husband is a 
son of Anak, stan six feet four inches in 
his stockings, and is a most persuasive speaker. 
Between them they ought to make short work 
of the pretensions of the Hon. Hugh Campbell, 


Western 


. who is chiefly remarkable for being the eldest 


gon of Viscount Emlyn, chairman of the Great 
Western Railway. 
* * * 


AristocraTic GIRLS AND UsEFUL WoRK.— 
I hear rumours that a maiden of very high 
degree is most anxious to ara for the medical 
profession. The present Duke of Sutherland's 
sister really died from overwork in a London 
orp sean but, with that exception, it is wonder- 
ful how few girls in society care to take up 
nursing as a profession. It is no secret that 
Princess Christian was, before her marriage, 

tely anxious to become a nurse, hence 
her keen interest in all that concerns nurses and 


nursing.— African Critic. 


Sz.rish Women at Pustic ENTERTAINMENTS. 
rece pte alr 

ug e wa, to by the 
following etrloturee “Tf so, the appeal may do 
good. those of both sexes who are striving 
to win fair rights for women could successfully 
exercise their influence to teach them their 
ane if only = s _ to remove their verve 

ss screens at pu meetings, sympa 
would, so far at least, replace its Sppoelia with 
not a few they injure. men were to obstruct 
the view of women by means what 
odium and brutal names they would so evoke! 
Yet those who are named the gentler sex 
seem to deem it their right to so wrong others 
who have sought and perhaps paid largely 
for an ente ent thus made its opposite. 
As gentlemen remove their hats as a matter of 
course, so do ladies when required, but there 
are a large number of the latter sex who do not 
realise the living essentials of the word lady, or 
womanhood. If women’s rights are to be won, 
they must earn them by paying their price in 
self-reform first, as there is no other way to 
human freedom and a lasting life-enjoyment. 
These remarks are now specially induced by 
what happened at a matinée at the Court 
Theatre on the afternoon of the 19th ult. Two 
women with large hats and feathers seated 
themselves together in the stalls against the 
dividing ago on the right of the pit, and, 
though civilly requested by several persons to 
remove their hats to enable those behind them 
to see the J pois poms they persistently refused 
to do so, though gome one in authority at the 
theatre also vainly appealed tothem. Thecon- 
sequence was that several ladies sitting behind 
the screen of hats had to stand, with a number 
of others, at the side of the pit to see the play, 
during the whole time.” 

* *£ *+* 

VotuntTaRyY SanITATION INnsPEcTors.—Mrs. 
A. E. Paul, the new street inspector for the 
business district of Chicago, has obtained 
Mayor Harrison’s consent to the organisation 
of a “Clean City League,” in which pupils of 
the public schools will be eligible to member- 
ship. The children will be taught the necessity 
of sanitation, and will be asked to observe the 
condition of the alleys and streets in the neigh- 
bourhood of their homes, and make daily 
reports in school. 


For 


A FOOD OF THE HIGHEST ORDER OF EXCELLENCE 


Young Children, 
Nursing Mothers, 
and Invalids. 


» but a FOOD an ER. 
It is delightful in taste, and children revel in 
it as a jam. It nourishes, it strengthens, is 
easy of assimilation, and no other FOOD so 
Paced takes the fancy. In the Nursery, 
“D.C.L."MALT EXTRACT willbe found 
a source of strength to the young mother as 
well as to her babe. It has all the efficacy 
of the strongest stout in exciting an 
abundant flow of milk, without any of the 
objectionable pa yd of an_ alcoholic 
stimulant. Sold in Bottles and specially 
repared lever lid Tins, by Chemists, 
rocers, etc., everywhere, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


THE DISTILLERS CO., 


Makers of the Celebrated 


Limited, EDINBURGH. 


<“Dp.C.k..” Weast. 


PURE JUICE OF GRAPE, aa 33 
J CUARANTEED 7 
UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


PER CASE :— 
RED CHAMPAGNE, ROMEO ... 12 Large Botiles 22/- reputed Quarts. 


WHITE 


” JULIET ... 24 Small _,, 


36/- » Pints. 


10 per cent. Discount upon Orders for 10 or more Cases, carriage paid. Guaranteed to keep in any 
climate, and free from alcohol. 


Admitted into England Free of Duty. 
London Depot: SWISS WINE COMPANY, 39, Eastcheap, E.C. 


Inpian Soca, Reroru.— Native Move- 
menT.—As a part of the thirteenth annual 
National Congress in India, there was a 
‘social conference”; Kao Bahadur Vaman 
Rao Kolhatkar, Sub-Judge of Jabbulpore, 
presided. Among the speakers on female 
education was a youn ahratta lady from 
Nagpore, who ably pleaded for the education of 
her sex, observing that however much we may 
educate men, no p: was ble either 
domestic or national. She cited the instances 
of women in ancient history, Draupadee, Seeta, 
who were versed in sciences and religion. 
There were 16 resolutions on the da 
relative to temperance, charitable and religious 
endowments, early marriage, unequal marriages, 
widow marriages, inter-marriage, anti-nautch 
and purity movement, elevation of low caste, 
re-admission of converts, extravagant expendi- 
ture, the Gains of Learning Bill, restitution of 
conjugal rights, Contagious Diseases Act, and 
a resolution in favour of protection of law to 
girls between 12 and 16 who are consenting 
parties to acts of ig gree dishonour by 
strangers, which should be treated as a penal 
offence as in the case of kidnapping. 

* * * 

Our excellent contemporary, the Indian 
Social Reformer, thus comments on the above 
item :—We note with pleasure that the Social 
Conference has taken up the Contagious 
Diseases Act. We should have liked the Con- 
gress to have taken it up, but we recognise it is 
equally within the scope of social reform work. 
It was a wise thing to reiterate the desirability 
of modifying the law as regards the restitution 
of conj rights. Most grateful are we for 
the last-mentioned resolution. It will be within 
the recollection of our readers that in a recent 
issue we had to deplore the absence of a 
provision in the law, to bring to book a person 
who seduces, say, a young widow under 
promise of marriage. Such a case has come to 
our notice. The Reform Party, we said, are 
bound to take steps to protect such helpless 
girls. The last resolution does so very 
effectively up to the age of 16. The proposal 
should commend itself to all men without dis- 
tinction of party. May we hope that the 
Government of India will embody an amend- 


ment in the Penal Code which is being just. 


now amended in some other respects ? 
* * * 

Dr. Brake, one of the Finsbury members of 
the London County Council, speaking to his 
constituents last week, declared that lady coun- 
cillors are much needed. 


THE WEGETARIAN DEPOT 
96, Crawford Street, Baker Street, London, W. 
All Goods intended for Health and Progress are kept. 


Food Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. Household Re- 
quisites. Literature, etc. Price List on application, or by 
post upon sending 1d. stamp. 


Stockings ribbed or plain, 
GLOVES and CLOTHING 
tn WOOL, SILK, or COTTON. IN- 
STRUCTIONS F . Lists free per 
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Our Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
dents. 


the opinions expressed by 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. | 


“AN OLD WOMAN.” 
To the Editor of the Woman's Siena. 

Dzar Eprror,—Will you accept this idea of 
the phrase ‘‘ an old woman,” for your journal ? 
Owing to the superior perceptive and intuitive 

wer of woman, she is aware of facts that 

ve escaped the masculine mind, whilst, 
because her education has been neglected, she 
has not known the way or the language by 
which to show forth the route she has travelled 
to get at her results. 

Men, hearing what she has to say, feel its 
truth enough to have no power to refute it; 
but they have also no power to retrace the 
steps to the source, so as to show a connection 
logically ; therefore, unable to deny or to 
justify, they characterise such thoughts by the 
medium through which they receive it--“an 
old woman.” 

What more can they do? This much, the 
can educate women until the revelations shail 
appear perfectly.—Faithfully yours, 

Mary J. Havyi-WILiLIAMs, 
M.D. (Boston). 
The Nook, Penzance. 


WOMEN INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1anau. 

Dear Mapam,—I have lately begun to take 
the Woman’s Siena, and should like to 
express my high appreciation of it. I trust 
that it will be ever-increasingly read. In a 
recent issue there is a reference to Women 
Se epee in Board Schools (girls and infants). 
I do hope this question will be taken up 
vigorously in your columns. 

‘As a late member of a School Board in a 
Northern town, in my visits to schools I have 
wondered why on earth we have not women 
inspectors.’ The old talk about women remain- 
ing in their sphere—that they should look after 
the children, gues and other domestic duties 
—if anywhere, surely holds good here. As we 
know, sewing forms an important part of the 
teaching given to girls. How about men’s 
sphere? The man inspector seems to have no 
compunctions about stepping into women’s 
sphere, and we find aM. (men), feeling 
little or no hesitancy in examining needle- 
work. Well, of course, needlework is only 
a portion of the instruction given in our 
Board schools, but surely no one would contend 
for a moment that there are not many qualified 
women who would be welcomed by the teachers, 
and who would fulfil all the educational require- 
ments of the post as efficiently as men, and in 
addition as women they would be better fitted 
to thoroughly enter into the special subjects for 
girls and children.—Yours faithfully, 

Cuara C. Lucas. 


“THE GREAT NORTH-WEST.” 

To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 
Mapam,—Having recently returned from a 
residence of eighteen months in Omaha, where 
I was president of a local branch of the 
W.C.T.U., honorary member of the woman's 
club (which has 600 members, each of whom 
pays five dollars and agrees on entering to belong 
to some department for study or philanthropy), 
and subsequently pastor of Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church, I have been greatly interested in 
the recent items of information about the Mid- 
West in the Woman’s Sianau. Mrs. Woodward's 
action with regard to the position of women in 
the Methodist Episcopal ohnrdh is just what one 
might expect from one who has been so ener etic 
as she in other departments of work, notably in 
her work among railway employees, and her 
present attitude is but one phase of a question 
which has been moving the women of her 
community for some time past. The curfew 
ordinance came into operation during my 
residence in Omaha, and was hailed with satis- 
faction by parents and by all who realise the 
temptations of the streets to boys and girls. 
One word more, a gentleman whom I knew as 


an ardent ye of Woman's Suffrage went 
to live at 
known as the “ Nazareth of the West,” improved 


80 y within three years that this woman- 
dreader was obliged to confess that in the state, 
as in the home, the rule of woman may be felt. 


That wonderful Mid-West has many lessons to 
teach us, and has 


“4HE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


heyenne in Wyoming. Cheyenne, 


grand opportunities to offer 
to women of culture and ability.—Faithfully 
yours, L. B. BYLEs. 


Demesne-road, Whalley Range, 
Manchester. 
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CAT STORIES. 


where I noticed a very 
seemed disposed to make friends with the 
customers as they were being waited on in 
turn. On my remarking on the intelligent look 
of the animal, the owner said ‘That cat is as 
good as any house-dog, and saved my next 

oor neighbour’s shop from being robbed.’ 
‘How was that?’ I asked. ‘I'll tell you, sir. 
You see that window just on the other side of 
the entry. That’s the passage window of the 
jeweller’s shop. Well, about a fortnight ago 
my wife woke me up, when we heard the cat 
scratching at our bedroom door, and mewing 
quite loud. So we got out of bed, and the cat 
led the way and jum up on that ledge on 
the landing window (showing me it), We 
pulled up the blind a little, when what should 
we see but three burglars tryin 
way through the side door. This timely notice 
gave me the opportunity to let myself out by 
the front door, and so I got to the cog 
station in time to secure the burglars, for all 
was done so quietly; but it was puss’s doing, 
wae'nt it, sir?’” 

One other story. “At & pane house, 
where my daughter and myself were staying, a 
beautiful Persian cat had four kittens, one of 
which developed sore eyes, which my daughter 
bathed and attended to in the presence © the 
old cat, which showed her gratitude by purring 
and licking her benefactress’s hands. en we 
were packing our things to leave, just before 
the clergyman’s family returned, whose duties 
I had been taking, the mother cat, who had 
been watching the process with some interest, 
brought three of her kittens into the drawing- 
room to take leave of us, but she popped the 
invalid one into my daughter's box amongst 
her clothes, and left it there, her intention no 
doubt being to consign it to her charge.” 


TRUE TO THE CORE. 


A PROMINENT judge, living near Cincinnati, 
wishing to have a rough fence built, sent fora 
man and said to him, “I want this fence 
mended to keep out the cattle. There are 
some unplaned boards, use them. It is out of 
sight from the house, so you need not take time 
to make it a neat job. ? will pay you a dollar 
and a-half.” When the judge came to look at 
the work, he found that the Goals were planed 
and the fence finished with exceeding neatness. 
And supposing the young man had done it in 
order to make a costly job of it, he said 
angrily, “I told you this fence was ‘to be 
covered with vines. I do not care how 
itlooks.” ‘I do,” said the man. ‘How 
much do you charge?” asked the judge. “ A 
dollar | a-half,” said the man shoulderin 

his tools. ‘Why did you put such good wor 

intoit 2? Nobody would have seen the difference.’ 
“But I should have known it was there.’ was 
the man’s reply. Ten years after, the judge had 
a contract to give for the building of certain 
public buildings. There were many applicants 
among master-builders, but one face attracted 
attention. It was that of the man who had 
built the fence. ‘tI knew,” said the judge, 
afterwards telling the story, ‘‘ we should have 
only good, genuine work from him. I gave him 
the contract, and it made a rich man of him.” 


g to force their | p 
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CEMENT WORKER'S 
NARROW ESCAPE. 


Totp BY HIMsELF. 


A reporter of the West Kent Advertiser 
heard the story of a narrow escape from being 
a cripple for life, from Mr. Arthur Court, a 


yo 


man, twenty-one years of age, resi at 
12 -terrace, Swanscombe. This is Mr. 
Court's story :— 

“J have been working for some years in what 
is called the stoke-hole, at Mesers. J. B. White 
and Son’s cement factory, and in the year 1895 
I was suddenly seized with a pain in my feet 
and ankles. At first it was ncenitng tonpens of, 
and I took no notice of it, but instead of getting 
better, it ually got worse. I tried various 
remedies, but these had no effect, and I visited 
a doctor, who gave me advice, but did not seem 
to do me any good. I got worse and worse, 
and used to hobble down to the works on 
sticks, until ost I was compelled to lay up 
er. 


pain, 
took me over 


ou 
seek further 
advice ?” asked 


cul prloes Mr. Arthur Court. 
cations, I paid a visit to a London institution 
and was told I was suffering from muscular 
rheumatism, but did not experience a bit of 


“ But you are all right now ?” 

“Yes, Tam glad to say I am. After I had 
been suffering for about a year, a fellow-work- 
man spoke to me of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People, and told me that a friend of 
his at Hull, a member of the Shipwrights’ 


long time, had been cured by them. The 
doctors had given him up as incurable, and as 
it was thought he could no longer work, he was 
presented by the Society with a donation of 
£50. He is now at work, and has been for 
some time. I determined to try the Pills. I 
took three of the Pills at a dose, and after the 
first box was finished I felt somewhat better, 
and persevered. As I continued taking the 
Pills, the ia eqmmaed disappeared until it 
was gone altogether. 


‘An EXpLANATION.—Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills act 
directly on the blood, and thus it is that they 
are so famous among all classes of peo le, from 
the lowest to the highest in the {ssid for the 
cure of indigestion, anemia and rheumatism, 
scrofula, chronic erysipelas, and to restore pale 
and sallow complexions to the glow of health. 
They are also a splendid nerve and spinal tonic, 
and thus have cured many cases of paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, neuralgia, St. Vitus’ dance, 
and nervous headache. They are now obtain- 
able of all chemists, and from Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, 46, Holborn - viaduct, 
London, at 2s. 9d. a box. or six boxes for 
188. 9d., but are genuine only with full name, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 


eee ee 


Taosk who love reading are, to a great 
extent, independent of the caprices or 
tyranny of their fellow-men. Indeed, there is 
hardly any trouble which an hour's reading 
will not diminish. A library, indeed, is not 
only the best university, it is a true fairyland, a 
Paradise upon earth, a Garden of Eden without 
its one drawback, for all is free to us, especially 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge, for which we 
are told our first mother abandoned all the 
pleasures of Paradise.—Sir John Lubbock. 


Society, who had suffered from paralysis for a 
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EPPS’S COCOA 


Exrract Fyrom a LEcTuRE ON “Foops AND THEIR: 


I 
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. : g \ Vauvzs,” sy Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.8.E., eto.—" If any 

. . motives—first, of due regard for health, and second, of 

‘ getting full food-value for money expended—can be said to 

* x weigh with us in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa 

: a (Epps’s being the most nutritious) should be made to 

X replace tea and coffee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food ; 

He tea and coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of 

: the matter in a nutshell, and he who runs may read the 


obvious moral of the story.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“s . 
SOUPS, SAVOURIES, SWEETS” 
By H. B. T. 
Contains Recipes for a PERFECT 
XMAS PUDDING & MINOBMBAT. 


SUITABLE XMAS PRESENT. 
Published by JOHN HEYWOOD, London and Manchester. 


~~ Price 1s. 6d. 


KAREZZA“ herisce. 


A bold, brave book, teaching ideal marriage, rights of the Recommended 
unbora child, ® designed and controlled maternity. de by the Unfermented Wine Dept..B.W.T.A. 


Union Si1cxan: Thousands of women have blessed 
Dr. StockHaM for ToxoLoGy, thousands of men and women 
will bless her for Karezza. Price 4/6 net., post free. 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 7, Imperial Arcade, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. A BOOK FOR LADIES. 
The information contained in this book ought to be known 
& by every Married Woman, and it will not. harm the un- 
JUST PUBLISHED. — married to read. No book is written which goes 00 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 


“OVARIOTOMY AVERTED,” free 2d., may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
, MARY J. HALL-WILKIAMS, . (BOSTON), By DR. ALICE VICKERY. for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
without sahouctue Uieiaepeeer pliant Bg slit Price 1/- ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSOR 
' 6 ROBERT STREET, GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W. 


Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., io. 


Where also apply for Consultation Appointments. HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2a, 


Everyone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every Saturday. Price Ome Penny. 


Sontains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


STRAND, W.C. 


“THE WOMAN’S' SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Pri E Thursda 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). : = ioe O08 enn eer z 


The “WOMAN'S SICNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


11, ADAM STREET, 


SUBSCRIFTION NOTICE. 
Subscribers who desire “THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the'amount, 
as stated above, addressed :— ‘ 
To the Manager, ““‘WOMAN’S SICNAL,” 
30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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